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Notes. 


FLODDEN FIELD. 

Through the kindness of my friend the Rev. 
Richard Denny, Rector of Tatham, in Lancashire, 
I have just had the pleasure of studying a manu- 
script copy of the famous Elizabethan epic upon 
the battle of Flodden. Although the handwrit- 
ing does not seem older than the middle of last 
century, Iam persuaded by the greater rugged- 
ness of the diction, where it varies from published 
versions, and the general carelessness as to the 
smoothness of the versification, that the orginal of 
this manuscript is older than the copy of 1664, 
upon which Weber based his excellent edition of 
1808, and indisputably older than the Palinsburn 
MS. edited by Lambe in 1774. It is well known 
that in many old houses in the north of England 
independent MS. copies of this vigorous poem are 
still to be found, proving by their various render- 
ings that their common original once lived for the 
most part in the mouths of the people, and, like 
the ballads of the Border, was only written down 
when oral tradition became too feeble to retain 
it entire. The battle was fought in 1513; and 
yet, according to Weber, the only ancient MS. ex- 
tant is no older than 1636. But the poet claims 
to write within recollection of the battle, for he 
concludes (in both Weber's edition and Mr. 


Denny's MS, though not in either that of Gent 
or Lambe) :— 


“ This field was fought in September, 
In Chronicles as may be seen ; 
In the year of God, as J remember, 
Fifteen hundred and thirteen.” 


It may be safely said that a century elapsed be- 
tween the writing of the poem and the date of the 
earliest MS. now to be found, during which, as 
Weber says, “it is to be feared that the text 
passed through several improving hands.” I am 
happy to think that the MS. now before me is 
a less “improved” copy than the one which, 
though following it, Weber admits is not the text 
of the original. In line 384 Weber has “ louring 
low upon his knee” ; my MS. has “louting,” and 
is certainly right (compare Faery Queen, “ He fair 
the knight saluted, louting low”). In v. 260 
Weber has “pleasures brave,” where the MS. 
reads “ pleasures prave,” and by the context is 
right. I should like to have the opinion of your 
readers upon line 200, where Weber calls the Lyon 
King ‘“ De-la-mount” (Lambe, “ Dallamount”), 
but the MS. “ Dillamerint.” Weber admits in a 
note that Sir David Lindsay of the Mount was not 
Lyon King until 1530. Query, was there ever a 
Lyon King “Dillamerint”? In line 511 of 
Weber we have “St. Triman of Quhytehorn” ; 
in Lambe, verse 131, “St. Trimon”; in my MS., 
“St. Frieman.” As no saint of any of these 
names appears in the Scottish calendar, Weber 
suggests that most likely the proper reading is 
“QRingan,” the Gaelic name of St. Ninian. It has 
been suggested to me by Dr. Grub, the learned 
historian of the Church of Scotland, that St. 
Trumwine of Abercorn, wrongly supposed by the 
poet to have belonged to Whitehorn, or Candida 
Casa, is the saint intended. For Fitz-leigh 
(Weber, 230) my MS. has the colloquial render 

ing “ Fisley.” 

I have not been able to compare this MS. with 
the edition of Benson, but as the editor admits 
that it is imperfect, nothing is lost by want of 
comparison. I have, however, before me the ver- 
sion which “did not come under the inspection” 
of Weber, viz. that printed by Thomas Gent, of 
York, “taken from an antient MS. transcribed by 
Mr. Richard Guy, late schoolmaster in Ingleton, 
Yorks,” who is celebrated by Southey in The 
Doctor. It is to be regretted that poor Guy’s 
ambition led him to make interpolations by his 
own hand, as well as to modernize all obsolete 
words. Lambe’s capacities as an editor have been 
sufficiently ridiculed by Weber. He seems to 
have looked upon Guy (who lived about the 
middle of last century) as the original poet of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and made sorry work of his 
edition by modernizing it still more. He follows 
Guy in rendering “ tillsmen tough” of my MS. as 

“ploughmen hard”; “conflate” as “convert” ; 

“ perduring peace” as “lasting peace”; “all-sam” 


as “agreed” ; “ sallet” as “solid” (!). The beau- 
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tiful line, “‘ Their minstrels mirthéd all the land,” 
stands in Guy and Lambe, “The music echoed 
through the land.” “ Nor never league or love-day 
take” is ruined by the pleonasm, “ Nor never 
league or union make.” Several fine stanzas pre- 
served in the MS. and in Weber have been 
omitted as lacking refinement, while many wretched 
heterogeneous verses (e.g. stanza 295) have been 
interpolated. The odium theologicum has led Guy 
to alter the stanza of the MS. and of Weber, 
** But who could plainly express with pen 
What masses said on hallow'd stone, 
What prayers of religious men (i.e. monks], 
What sacred service eke was done?” 
into 
“ What prayers were said on hallowed stone, 
What tears came from religious men, 
What sacred service too was done?” 
And again, 
“ Where [at Durham] he devoutly did hear mass 
And worship’d God his Maker dear ; 
Then pray'd he the prayer of that place 
St. Cuthbert’s Banner for to bear,” 
is changed to 
“ There he devoutly did hear prayers, 
And worshipped God his Maker dear, 
Who banished from him cares and fears, 
St. Cuthbert’s banner he did bear.” 
The MS. and Weber both end with “ Prieconia 
post funera manent.” 
I must conclude with regretting that Mr. Denny’s 
MS. wants the first thirty-five stanzas. 
J. Myers Dansoy, B.A. 
Aberdeen. 


SURREY WORDS. 


In the rural parts of Surrey many old words and 
phrases are still in use, and there is a special in- 
tonation not unlike that of Hampshire, and slightly 
pathetic to the ear. In fact, the county, where it 
is free from London, retains a dialect of its own. 

The following brief list of words, phrases, 
and illustrations may perhaps receive, through 
“N. & Q.,” the notice of the E.D.S. All that I 
have set down has been heard by me, and within 
the last few months, and has indeed for the most 
part been spoken direct to me. 


1. Anywhen, adv. “Oh yes, Rosie’ll be glad to go 
errands for you anywhen!/” A valuable word this, It 
ought to be adopted into common English (see somewhen, 
post). 

2. Bake, v.a.=toast. “Shall I bate your bread to-day?” 

3. Bide, v.n., to rest or endure. ‘“ There, he'll Jide /” 
(spoken of something that has been set firmly down). 
** Aye, if we didn’ get the extry wage we couldn’ bide” 
by a field-woman: “ide” here=manage to 
ive). 

4. Bunch, sb.,a group or cluster. “She lives in one 
that Lunch cottages by the Green.” 

5. Butts, sb., stumps or roots of trees. “It was Mrs. 
L. had them Jufts put in to grow things on.” 

6. Empt. v.a.=empty. “ What, this "ll be to empt?’ 
“*Yes, you better empt it.” 


7. Fagging=a certain kind of reaping. Reaping (pro- 
nounced ripping) is when you gather the grain in with 
your left arm, and then cut through with the sickle all 
that you have gathered. Faqging is when you do not 
gather in the grain, but go swiftly on, hacking it down 
with the sickle, and letting it lie as it falls, “She's 
been out fagging all day for her father.” 

8. Heart o' grace. “TI was afeard to touch it at first,” 
said she, speaking of a new-fangled lamp, “ but at last I 
took heart o’ grace and did it.” 

9. He or she=it The neuter pronoun is seldom used 
except impersonally. Every common object has its 
gender, as it ought to have.* The loud striking clock ig 
he, the gently hissing kettle is she, and so on, according 
as imagination supplies to a thing the characteristics of 
man or of woman, 

10. Irishman’s fire. “ How bad this fire burns! It's 
like an Jrishman's fire—all atop.” 

11. Lastes, v.n.=lasts. ‘“‘ Aye, it lastes well!" Not 
only the verb to /ast, but other like verbs, as cast and 
waste, retain this old second syllable. 

12. Leasing—gleaning. This word is not peculiar to 
Surrey. It is found in Hampshire, and as far north as 
Salop. “ Where are you going, my girl?’ “I'm going 
a-leasing, sir, up in the field.” And note, too, that she 
used the word field in the Biblical sense, as when it is 
said that Isaac was in the field at even. 

13. Lissome, adj.—lithe, soft, “bendabout.” “It’s 
lissome enough, this here cloth is." This beautiful word, 
too, is common in other southern counties. I have even 
heard it on board a penny steamer off London Bridge. 

14. Master—Mr. This old English title is still used, 
but only, I think, for respectable men of the humbler 
sort. A farmer, for instance, is Mr. ; his bailiff, if he has 
one, is Master So-and-So. 

15. Mug, sb.—=ewer. “Deary me,” says the house- 
maid, speaking of the china ewer in the best bedroom, 
“ T never thought to wipe out the mug/"’ 

16. a one. “I ha'n't got ne'era one.” A very 
common phrase. 

17. Old Smoke. “Why, he's playing Old Smoke with 
— Old Smoke of course—Old Scratch or Old 
Nick. 

18. Onely, adv.—only. Pronounced one-ly. 

19. Round frock—smockfrock. “One day my hushand 
went to London in his rownd frock, and eh, how the folks 
did stare at him!" 

20. Silver Latiny—Sal volatile. “ Doctor has give me 
this here stuff,” said an old woman, “and my! I do 
believe it’s silver Latiny!/*’ Of course this word may be 
an adzat Neyouevoy, but I give it for the sake of its 

quaintness. 
| 21. Smart bit. “ How far is it? Well, it sa smart bit 


{ yet.” A common form this. 
22. Somewhen, adv. “I don’t justly mind when it 
was ; it was somewhen " (ace anywhen, ante). 

23. Squat, sb.—a piece of stout wood with a handle to 
place behind a wheel in going uphill, and so rest the 
horses. “If he'd had a syuat the cart wouldn't ha’ 
slipped.” 


[* “There is really no more necessity for gender in 
nouns and adjectives than there is in verbs, which also 
express gender in Hebrew, Arabic, and Berber. The 
American languages are without it.”—Farrar’s A Brief 
Greek Syntax, p. 22, note. “We may well congratulate 
ourselves that our language has been one of the very few 
which have had the wisdom to disrobe itself of this useless 
| rag of antiquity [the “ capricious absurdity ” of genders}, 
and to make ail inanimate objects neuter, except in the 
| rare cases where they are personified for the purposes of 
| poetry.” —Jbid., pp. 22-23.—Eb. ] 
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24. Suckler, sb.=a man whose business on the farm is 
to attend to calves, especially after weaning. “ What is 
your husband, Mrs. C.!" He's a suctler, sir.” 

25. Tellows and stemners, sbs, These words occur in 
a lease just granted, and are, I suppose, agricultural 
words of old use in the county. The lessee covenants 
not to cut down tellows and stemners, meaning young 
trees in certain stages of growth apparently. But 1 
know neither the precise stages meant nor the derivation 
of the two words. Stemner, however, | imagine to be 
a sapling which has risen to the dignity of becoming 
a main stem and future trunk. 

26. They—them or those. As in Hampshire, Dorset, 
and elsewhere this usage is common, ¢y., “She's un- 
common fond o° they”; “ What's he going to do wi 
they?” 

27. Trow (pronounced like tow), sb.—trough. “ We've 
got a new trow for the pigs.” This usage is the converse 
of the Yorkshire mode, which is to turn gh into /, as 
ploog plough. 

28. Wawding, part.—wading. “I see a man last night 
wawding wi’ his naked legs in the water.” 

29. Wault, sb.—vault. “ They ‘ve got a wault in our 
churchyard.” This use of w for v, so common in Kent, 
is only occasional, I think, in Surrey. 

30. Yerbs, sb.=herbs. “I likes yerds i my broth.” 
This usage, I believe, extends far beyond Surrey, and 
applies to many words, ¢.g., yearth for earth. 


A. J. M. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing was written I have 
heard other phrases, two of which appear to be 
worth noting. Apropos of a very suspicious fire 
in the village a certain woman said to me, “ Aye, 
I expect they ’ll be put to the stare-cap to find out 
who did it.”. My spelling of this word stare is 
conjectural only. Possibly it ought to be stair- 
cap=stair-head ; but, either way, the metaphor is 
to me obscure. The same woman, telling how her 
old master used to come and sit by her cottage 
fire, added, “ And o’ washing days I used to wish 
him at Hanover.” It is certain that the woman 
does not know what “Hanover” means; and 
possibly her expression may be the survival of an 
old Jacobite phrase. 


CHRISTENING CEREMONIAL: ARTHUR, 
PRINCE OF WALES. 

In the MS. note-book of one of the old heralds, 
referred to ante, 5 S. ix. 519, there is recorded 
the ceremonial attending the baptism of Prince 
Arthur, eldest son of Henry VII., born at Win- 
chester Sept. 20, 1486. The paper has no title, 
unless a pencil note, ‘“‘ The Christenynge of my Lo. 
y® prynce,” in a later but still old handwriting, at 
top of the page be taken as such. There is, how- 
ever, ample internal evidence that the entry relates 
to the “sonne, whom the King (in honour of the 
Brittish-Race, of which himselfe was) named 
Arthur.” I am not aware that it has been printed 
before, and as it has some historical value, and is 
an interesting record of a state ceremonial at a 
period when the court as well as the government 
was passing “from the latest stage of feudalism to 


a sort of imperialism,” it may be deemed worthy 
of the pages of “N. & Q.” 


flirst my La. Cecily* bare my Lo. the prynce to churche. 

Itm my Lo. marquesse” & my Lo. of Lync.* Ledd my 
La. cecylie. 

Itm my La. marquesse* & Mr. Cheynye* as chamber- 
layne bare the trayne of y*® mantell. 

Itm my La, Anne‘ the Queenes syst’ bare the Crysome. 

Itm the whole chappell met w' my Lo. prynce in the 
Queenes greate chamber, 

Itm my Lo. Luware* my Lo. Woodvile" my Lo. Johii of 
Arondell' & M" Audeley’ bare the clothe of Estate. 

Itm the Torches unlighte met hym at the stayre foote of 
the Queenes greate chamber & so went before bym 
unlighte to y*® churche. 

Itm many Ladyes & gentillwomé followed hym. Kny- 
ston. Geddinge. Gent" ushers And Piers Wratton & 
Johii Amyas yeomé ushers had the Rule of the 
conveighance of the Torches. 

Itm the Sergeate of the pantrye was readye w'" a riche 
Salte & my Lo. of Essex" bare the same Salte before 
my Lo. the prynce to the churche. 

Itm the Sergeate of the Ewery was readye w'" a paire of 
coved Basons anda fayer Towell lyinge therupd. 
And my Lo. Straige' bare them to churche. 

S Rich. Gilford" knighte Constable—and Turbervile 
had the keepinge of the churche doore w* his 
meynie. 

Itm 4. Gent’ & yeomé of the crowne had the keepinge of 
the Barriers about the ffonte for the cominge of the 

reaste. 

Itm S* Davy Owen. M" Poynez. & 3e other knights & 
gentillmé had the keepinge and charge of the ffonte. 

Itm 2 Gent’ Ushers had the charge of keepinge the 
Travers" by the ffonte where my Lo. the prynce was 
disapparailed & after his christeninge arayed 
there ffyer, fumigations & many Royall things. 

Itm my Lo. Marquesse. my Lo. of Lyne. & my Lo. 
Straunge served Queene Elizab. at washinge aft’ the 
christeninge. And M* West my Lo. Lawares 
brother and S" Reg’ Cotton served the remnante of 
the gossippes. 


* The queen’s sister, second daughter of Edward IV. 

* Thomas Grey, first Marquess of Dorset, half-brother 
of the queen. 

John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, first cousin of the 
queen, killed at Stoke Field, in rebellion, the following 
year. 

‘ Cecily Bonvile, d. of Lord Harington, second wife of 
the Marquess of Dorset, and a great heiress. 

* Qy. a brother of Sir John, created Lord Cheney by 
King Henry. 

Third daughter of Edward lV. 

Sir Richard West, Lord de la Warr, a staunch 
Lancastrian. 

bh Sir Edward, called “ Lord” Woodville, brother of 
Earl Rivers, and maternal uncle of the queen. 

‘ John Fitzalan, fourth son of William, Earl of Arundel, 
by Joan, d. of Richard Nevill, Earl of Salisbury. 

' Qy. James Tuchet, son of Lord Audley. 

* Henry Bourchier, Earl of Essex, nephew to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

' George Stanley, Lord Strange, jure uxoris, son of 
Thomas, first Earl of Derby, who had married King 
Henry's mother. 

™ Of Hempsted, Kent; often engaged in public ser- 
vices temp. Hen. VII. and VIIL., afterwards K.G. 

" Travers=a movable screen placed in chapels round 
the seats of royal or noble persons so as to conceal them 
from sight. 
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Itm my Lo. Nevill* bare the Taper before my Lo. prynce 
aft’ the christeninge to the highe Ault’. 

Itm aft’ all the observance was gevé spice and wyne to 
the Estate. 

Itm my Lo. prynce was had fro y* highe Ault’ to St 
Swythens shryne & there offered X there was songe 
*Te Dei Laudam’.’ 

Itm all the Torches Light browght my Lo. prynce to his 
chamber. 

Itm all the Herauldes went before bothe to the churche 
and home agayne. 

W. E. B. 


Arnropith.—I beg to offer a few words on 
behalf of a goddess who I think has been too 
harshly treated. 

“In Ares, Aphrodite, and Poseidon the tyranny of 
the lower elements over higher is almost wholly un- 
checked. The motherly sentiment for the wounded 
Aineias in Aphrodité, though no higher than the instinct 
of a bird, almost surprises us as the solitary manifestation 
of a redeeming quality.”— Primer to Homer, p. 88. 

“ She is never once exhibited by Homer in a favourable 
light; sometimes in a neutral one; more commonly in 
an odious or conte mptible point of view.” —Juventus 
Mundi, p. 312. 

The hen gathering her chickens under her wing 
has been well spoken of, though she is a bird, so I 
will not complain of the comparison ; but Aphro- 
dité’s rescue of her son is not the only instance of 
kindness, She never tries to hurt any one, and 
the only case in which she uses harsh language is 
when, after saving Paris, she insists upon a recon- 
ciliation between Helen and her then husband. 
In the Theomachy, though she goes down with 
the other gods on the side of the Trojans, she 
does not fight. Mr. Gladstone (Juventus Mundi, 
p. 312) says: “ And this is more remarkable he- 
cause a fifth deity is wanting to make up a number 
equal to the five deities of the Greeks ; and Leto, 
who is elsewhere in the poems a perfectly mute 
yersonage, is introduced in order to fill it.” 
Perh ips Aphrodit? remembered the wound of 
Diomed and the good advice of Zeus to keep out of 
battles (71, v. 427). But why did she go? Her 
detractors might say as a vivandiire; her advocates 
as Miss Nightingale went tothe Crimea. All that 
she does is to assist Arés from the field after he 
has been wounded by Athené :— 


Tol ay € é Aor ora Aws arynp’Adpo Ty, 


pata xxi. 416. 
For this she gets a knock-down blow from Athené, 
and we hear no more of her in the Theomachy. 
By the way, the refinement of Pope’s version is 
noticeable :— 
“ Jove’s Cyprian daughter, stooping on the land, 

Lent to the wounded god her tender hand; 

Slowly he rises, scarcely breathes with pain, 

And, propt on her fair arm, forsakes the plain,” — 
which, as Arts when he fell covered seven acres, 
imputes more bodily strength to Aphrodité than 


Homer has given her. As she is taunted (Jur. 
Mundi, p. 312) with not having a carriage of her 
own and being compelled to borrow that of Ards 
to go up to Olympus, her assistance to him might 
have been ascribed to gratitude. Whatever the 
motive, she is not exhibited in an odious or con- 
temptible point of view ; still less is she so in her 
last appearance in the Iliad. When Achilles has 
sent Hector’s body to the dogs, 
tov 0’ ov Kives 
"AXAG Kivas pev dAadke Aws Ovydrynp ’Adpo- 
dity 
“Hpara Kal veKras* poddevtt be Xptev 
’ApBpociy, iva py pov EAxvoracov. 
xxiii. 184-7, 

In this, which I venture to call an act of charity 
and mercy, she is helped by Apollo, whose dignity 
is unquestioned. In the Jliad Aphrodite moves 
in the best society of Olympus, is a favourite with 
her father and mother, does not mix in the 
quarrels, and is handsomely complimented by 
Heré when the latter has a favourto ask. Perhaps 
she had a carriage of her own, but did not go out 
in it on the day that she asked Arés for a lift. 
For the satisfaction of her well-wishers I state, on 
the high authority of Took’s Pantheon (p. 101, ed. 
1831), that she drove a very nice one in the post- 
Homeric times: “ The chariot in which she rides 
is made of ivory, finely carved and beautifully 
painted and gilded. It is drawn by swans and 
doves or swallows when she pleases to ride.” 

Ihave noticed the leading passages in which 
Aphrodité is mentioned, and I do not think that 
the poet intended to place her “in an odious or 
contemptible view.” There may be other mention 
of her which I have forgotten and not been able to 
find by the wretched index that accompanies every 
edition which I know. H. B. C. 
Reigate. 


AND Rovsseav tx Lonpox.—No one 
here is likely to get up a commemoration of Vol- 
taire or Rousseau in London, but in the centenary 
year it is worth noting that both were in England : 
Voltaire chiefly at Wandsworth, Rousseau on the 
other side at Fulham. It might be worth while 
for some one to deal with Voltaire’s relations with 
England, and even the influence of Voltaire’s 
Anglo-mania in France, and of Voltaire himself in 
England. Voltaire undoubtedly took back to 
France a knowledge of English philosophy, and 
was one of those who spread in France a know- 
ledge of the teachings of Newton and Locke, a task 
none the less difficult as Des Cartes then reigned 
supreme. In his residence with Madame du 
Chatelet much of his time was spent in studies of 
physical science, apparently in connexion with the 
experiments of the English philosophers. In Eng- 
land he wrote some of his works, published the 


* Eldest son of the third Earl of Westmoreland, d.v.p. 


Henriade, and in conversation with Mr. Fabricius 
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laid the foundation of the History of Charles XTI. 
He kept up a correspondence with many English- 
men, was a member of the Royal Society, and 
professed great devotion to the royal family of 
Hanover. It was characteristic of the man that 
his love for Englishmen was held to be most con- 
spicuously shown by writing a proclamation for 
the Young Pretender to the English nation on the 
occasion of the projected attack by Count de Lally 
on Voltaire’s Georgian patrons, These proceed- 
ings and the interruptions of war must have 
modified his connexion with his English corre- 
spondents. There must, however, be several 
chapters yet to be written on the real influence 
exercised by this man in the dissemination of 
English ideas, or what were supposed to be so. 
He must have been one of the first apostles of 
Anglo-mania. He after his fashion made Shak- 
speare known, and in so far contributed to direct 
attention to the sources from which the romantic 
school was afterwards fed. The influence of Vol- 
taire upon England was very small in comparison 
with that which he exercised upon France and 
continental nations, but then the reason has been 
given by himself. He says the French do not 
favour new truths : “Ce n’est que quand elles sont 
vieilles quelles sont bien recues.” France and 
many continental countries have been in the 
practice of working English notions old and very 
often used up. The principles of 1788, which 
Frenchmen are proud of communicating to Europe 
and South America, are mainly derived from the 
American Revolution, and that was a constitutional 
contest connecting itself with the series of con- 
stitutional history of their English forefathers. 
The virus of continental nations has the less effect 
on the English because they have long since had 
the diseases naturally. Hype CuarkKE. 


“Dounce”: “Crerx.”—In an article in the 
Daily Telegraph of Sept. 7, on the subject of the 
“clerks,” or mercantile assistants, and their griev- 
ances, occur two words on which I should be glad, 
through your columns, to offer a few philological 
remarks, that may interest some readers. 

The first is “ dunce,” which is said to be derived 
from the name of the greatest teacher of the 
Franciscan order—the “ subtle doctor ” of his con- 
temporary admirers, the wittiest of the medieval 
divines—Duns Scotus. The true name of this 
learned person appears to have been Dun or 
Dunn, a common patronymic in Scotland, and the 
final s of the name was probably borrowed in 
pronunciation from the initial s in Scotus. Dr. 
Johnson, though aware of the currently received 
and erroneous etymology, singularly inappropriate 
to the reputation of the “subtle doctor,” re- 
fused to adopt it in his Dictionary, and defined 
the word as “a dullard, a dolt, a thickskull; 
of uncertain etymology, but perhaps from dum, 


oO. 


the Dutch for stupid.” Johnson never looked 
into the British roots of the English language, 
which he wholly ignored, or he would have found 
in the Gaelic donas, bad luck, or, in contempt, : 
poor ignorant creature. The Lowland Scotch, 
borrowing from the Gaelic, has donsie, unfortunate, 
obstinate, stupid; whence dunce, a poor unfortu- 
nate creature, incapable of instruction. 

The second word is “ clerk”—very often pro- 
nounced clari—from the Latin clericus, one of the 
priesthood, and in the case of the clergy often 
abbreviated to cleric. When the complimentary 
epithet of “ Beau-clerce” was bestowed upon 
Henry I. it signified that he was a learned man, as 
learned as a clericus, which few kings of his time 
were, and not that he could write and keep 
accounts like a clerk of the present day. The 
origin of the Latin clericus lies in the Celtic 
languages and in the religion of the Druids, a 
religion which pervaded all Western and Middle 
Europe long before the establishment of the Roman 
republic. There were three orders of this priest- 
hood—the Druids, the Bards, and the Vates. It 
was the duty of the Bards to celebrate in poetical 
compositions, which they recited to the music of 
the harp, the great deeds of heroes, and to preserve 
by this means the history of bygone times, and 
impress its lessons upon the minds of their con- 
temporaries. The name of their harp was clar, 
from whence came clarach (the Latin clericus), per- 
taining to the harp, and clarsair, a bard or 
harper, which ultimately came to designate the 
priest who took part in the musical celebrations of 
the fane or temple. 

Thus it will be seen that the word “ clerk” is of 
very high and noble origin. Whether it might not 
wisely be superseded in our time by that of 
banker’s or merchant’s assistant is a question which 
I shall not here discuss. Cuartes Mackay. 
Fern Dell, Mickleham. 


“Pacays”: “ VILLAINs.”— 

“While other words have been going down in the 
world ‘ clerk’ has kept its ground ; and though nowadays 
if a king were to be dubbed ‘an excellent clerk’ he 
would not receive the honour therefrom that Henry I. 
did, it is certain that to be a clerk is considered more 
respectable than to be a pagan ora villain. And yet the 
clerk’s father may have been either or both; for if he 
lived in a village he was assuredly an inhabitant of a 
‘ pagus,’ and therefore a pagan, while if he lent a hand 
on his own field he became by the simple act a villain. 
To state this seriously to a clerk would, perhaps, offend 
him, unless of course he understood that when words 
acquire new meanings they refer to new objects or to 
new classes of individuals. As soon therefore as he com- 
prehended this, an additional fact would occur to him : 
that he has no right to claim the qualities of the old 
word ‘clerk’ while he belongs to the new class of in- 
dividuals specified by the new word. Otherwise, if he 
persists in maintaining that by being styled a clerk to- 
day he has claims to a dignity superior to the class he 
was born in, he must in simple justice submit to accept 
also the application of other old words, and speak of his 
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father as an old pagan, and confess that his brother is a 
young villain.” 

The above is taken from an article on clerks in the 
Daily Telegraph of Sept. 7, 1878. It may be 
interesting to lawyers and pbhilologists. Sir 
Edward Coke has been accused of pedantry in 
expounding the law of villeinage after the practice 
had ceased ; and I was told, when a student, that 
my time would be wasted in reading his exposition. 
I read it, and do not remember what I now send. 

An Inner Tempvar. 


Draperies at Norwicn, temp. Eviza- 
betn.—In an Exchequer deposition of the 44 
& 45 Elizabeth the following names of different 
kinds of draperies occur, which, I think, should be 
recorded in your columns :— 

“Cloth of arras, bayes, bewpers, boulters, boratoes, 
buffins, bustyaus, bombacyes, blanketts, callimancoes, 
carrells, carpettings, coverlettes, chambletts, cruell, 
dorincks, duraunce or damaske, frisadoes, fringe, 
fustyans of Naples, felts, flannells, grograines, garterings, 
girdelings, knitt hose, knitt pettycots, knitt sleeves, 
knitt gloves, knitt cappes, knitt hatts, knitt coifes, knitt 
sockes, linsey woolseyes, mockadoes, minikins, moun- 
taines, makerells, oliotts, Paris clothes, pomettes, plum- 
ettes, perpetuanas, perpicuanas, rashes, rugges, russells, 
russells sattins, sattins reverses, sattins of Cipres, Spanish 
sattins, serges, syettes, sayes, saylace, grograine lace, and 
laces of all sorts, stamells, stanimes, scallops, tapessary 
or tapestry, tukes, tamettes, tobines, thrummes, valures, 
woadmolles, worstedds, worstedd yarn, woollen yarn.”— 
See Appendix to the Thirty-eighth Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records, p. 444. 

Besides being of value to show how clothing was 
made at that period, some correspondents might 
give some information on the articles now out of 
use or—shall I say ?—fashion. 

G. Laurence Gomme. 

Castelnau, Barnes. 


EristLe ror Goop Fripay.—There is, I think, 
an error of punctuation in very many editions of 
the Common Prayer Book and the Authorized 
Version, which dissociates the words “ for ever” 
from the sentence to which they belong (Heb. x. 12; 
comp. 14) and joins them with one which follows 
(comp. 1 St. Peter iii. 22 and 1 Cor. xv. 25). 
This error apparently contradicts the Creed and 
Acts i. 11, iii. 21; St. John xiv. 2, 3,28; Heb. ix. 
20, 28, x. 37; Phil. iii. 20; 1 Thess. iv. 16; 
2 Thess. i. 7; St. Matt. xxvi. 64. I can under- 
stand the passage, of course, even as now punctu- 
ated, in the sense of the clause added in the 
Nicene Creed, and the words of our Lord Rev. iii. 
21; but I believe the verses 12 and 14 of Heb. x. 
relate to the one sacrifice once for all, édarag 
(Heb. vii. 27), and therefore the punctuation 
should beamended. Viderint alit. 

Mackenziz E. C. Watcorr. 


Cartan Coox’s Fatuer.—The subjoined ex- 
tract is from an account of a tour to the north of 


England in the year 1775 by George Colman the 


younger, and occurs in Memoirs ef the Colman 
Family, by Richard Brinsley Peake, vol. i. p. 377. 
While welcoming anything concerning Captain 
Cook, what is really known of his parentage ?— 
“In the adjacent village of Kirkleatham there was, 
at this time, an individual residing in a neat, comfortable 
cottage, who excited much interest in the visitors at the 
hall. His looks were venerable from his great age, and 
his deportment was above that which is usually found 
among the lowly inhabitants of a hamlet. How he had 
acquired this air of superiority over his neighbours it is 
difficult to say, for his origin must have been humble. 
His eightieth summer had nearly passed away, and only 
two or three years previously he had learned to read, 
that he might gratify a parent’s pride and love by perus- 
ing his son’s first voyage round the world! He was the 
father of Captain Cook.” 
W. H. S. 


“THE METROPOLITAN CATHEDRAL.”—Will you 
allow a protest against the growing use of the ex- 
pression, “the metropolitan cathedral,” to desig- 
nate St. Paul’s? I think its first official use 
occurred in the London Gazette on the occasion of 
the public thanksgiving after the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales. Lord Harrowby, in the House 
of Lords, is reported to have used the phrase more 
than once in a short speech last session. And I 
see it again in a letter to the Standard. Metro- 
politan, in an ecclesiastical sense, has no reference 
to the political metropolis. 

I am afraid it is hopeless to expect that we shall 
ever cease hearing St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
and Westminster Abbey described as “ cathedrals,” 

W. D. Sweetin. 

Peterborough. 


MawnoriAut Custom.—I take the following from 
the Calendar of the Exchequer Depositions by 
Commission, temp. Elizabeth, given in the Appen- 
dix to the Thirty-eighth Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records, p. 351. It is 
sufficiently curious with reference to the custom 
itself, but the various names applied to the cus- 
tom make it more useful to note in “N. & Q.” 
Perhaps some of your correspondents will give 
additional information on, and maybe the deriva- 
tion of, these terms :— 

*“‘Commots of Mallaen Kethynock (Caio?) and 
Maynordilo (Carmarthen). Touching an ancient cus- 
tom in said commots, called in Welsh * gwaber merch’ or 
‘amaber,’ and in English ‘a fine for alienation,’ otherwise 
‘ Leatherwitt,’ i.e. to pay to Her Ma’ty ten shillings 
for the daughter of every freeholder married, as also for 
every such daughter as should be deflowred.” 

G. Laurence Gone. 

Castelnau, Barnes. 


Tne good deal is being 
mysteriously mooted at present about the 
millennium, the Euphrates Valley, the plain of 
Esdraelon, &c. Coincidences are often apparently 
miraculous, but are apt to lead us into direst con- 
sequences, There might be such a thing as a 
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figurative solar millennium. We might be on the 
eve of the completion of some astronomical cycle, 
based on “unknown quantities.” A slight altera- 
tion of our position in the solar system, and more 
immediately as regards the ecliptic, would— 
nothing is impossible—cause changes, physical if 
not spiritual, of a momentous character. L. A. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Otp Cockxyey Trapition.—I observe that 
there is now playing nightly at the Britannia 
Theatre, Hoxton, 2 melodrama entitled The String 


of Pearls; or, Sweeny Todd, the Demon Barber of 


Fleet Street. I remember that when I was a very 
small boy female domestic servants used to “ take 
in” a serial novel bearing this very title, and pub- 
lished by a house then notorious for promulgating 
that kind of literature. The work was published 
in penny weekly numbers, “numbers two and 
three given away with number one,” a practice 
then not unfrequent to tempt subscribers. The 
vilest of wood engravings illustrated the upper 
half of the front page of each number. How the 
leading title ran through the story I never learned ; 
but the subsidiary name was asserted to be founded 
upon a veritable tragedy enacted in London in the 
eighteenth century—the age of clean shaving and 
cheap mutton pies. Sweeny Todd (there is a cir- 
cumstantiality, so to speak, about the name which 
induces a belief in a fact as the foundation for the 
tradition) was a barber, carrying on his business 
in Fleet Street in one of two adjoining houses 
owned by him. In the other dwelling his wife 
made and sold mutton pies. The gist of the legend 
may be gathered from the combined assertions 
that the barber's customers were never seen to 
emerge from the shaving establishment and that 
his wife, the pie-maker, was never known to pur- 
chase mutton. Now I happen to know, from 
my own personal experience, that the lower 
classes of London believe in the substantial truth 
of this story. I can trace this credulity back (by 
report, of course) for at least seventy years. It is 
never recounted without the addition that the 
shaver was at last detected, convicted, and 
suffered at Tyburn. And yet, after all, is there 
any foundation for the belief? I have searched in 
vain the various editions of the Newgate Calendar, 
the cognate Malefactors’ Register, the Old Bailey 
Sessions papers, numerous collections of romances 
of London, London legends, the late Walter 
Thornbury’s Old Stories Retold, &c., but can find 
no trace of such a prosecution, or of any crime 
bearing resemblance to this one, at all events 


in England ; for, of course, the incidents of the 

well-known “leading case” of Sawney Bean three 

hundred years ago in Scotland evince some 

analogy to it. Is the popular memory of this 

latter cause célébre the sole origin of the vulgar 

faith in the literal truth of the former? §. P. 
Temple. 


A Sea Fient orr tue Iste or Wicut, 1647.— 
An unsigned news-letter among the Clarendon 
State Papers in the Bodleian Library, dated May 6, 
1647, contains the following passage :— 

“ Wee had yesterday newes at the exchange of a great 
fight at sea neere the | Isle] of Weight betweene 5 Parlia- 
ment Ships & 15 of the Swedes, which being laden with 
salt would not as they past strike to the Parliament 
Ships, but being haylde answered that they would strike 
to the King of England's Ships, but not to those the Par- 
liament had by Rebellion taken froma their Souerayne. 
The fight continued all Wensday very hott, the newes of 
the issue whereof was dayly expected.”—1647, No. 2515. 
I am particularly anxious to know whether the 
fight here spoken of ever took place, and shall be 
much obliged to any of your readers who can 
direct me to sources of information on the point. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND THE RoBBER.— 
Can any of your readers state where the original 
source of the well-known and very popular story 
of Alexander and the robber is to be found? It 
must be of considerable antiquity, even if it be 
not true, as it may be read in tale cxlvj. of the 
Gesta Romanorum, the compilers of which work 
took the story from St. Augustine—cf. S. Augus- 
tinus De Civitate Dei (Leipsic edition, 1825), i. 106, 
bk. iv. chap. iv. Few people are probably aware 
that Charles L, in his dying speech on the scaffold, 
referred to this circumstance. After praying for 
the peace of the kingdom, he continued :— 

“For conquest in my opinion is never just, except 
there be a just and good cause, either for matter of 
wrong or a just title, and then if ye go beyond the first 
quarrel that ye have, that makes it unjust at the end 
that was just at first: for if there be onely matter of 
conquest, then it isa great robbery ; as a pirate said to 
Alexander, That he was a great robber, himself was but 
a petty robber.”—See James Heath’s Chronicle of the late 
Intestine Wars (London, 1676), p. 219. 

Geo. C. Boase. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


“Ost-novsr.”—In The Diary of Thomas Tyl- 
desley, published at Preston in 1873, occurs the 
following entry :— 

1713, July 20. “ Went with dear Ned W. to Ormskirk 
to speak to Mr. Blackborne about the leases. About 3 
went to Mr. Blackborne at the Weatsheaffe, where Mr. 
Parkinson gave Lawyer Starkey a ffee wh. did us service. 
I spent 6s, 3d. soe to Seath Bibby, and because they went 
to my ost-house I went out to a quarter in Crosbyes to 
lye, but with little ease.” 


The editors of the Diary are in doubt whether the 
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* ost-house ” means a malt-house (“ ost” or “ oost” 
being a vessel for the drying of hops or malt) or 
whether it means “ host-house,” or the house of 
the person with whom the diarist was staying. 
Can any of your correspondents inform an old 
subscriber to “ N. & Q.” whether it is probable 
that the “ ost-house” here only means the inn at 
which the diarist had been staying, and to which 
in the absence of his creditors he would have 
repaired for the night, or whether it was a malt- 
house of which he was the owner (as we know he 
possessed property in Ormskirk)? The word “ost” 
is preserved in “ ostler.” Pniuip Acton. 


Kewnnet’s Wiarr, Urrer Tuames Street.—I 
suppose it ought to be called “ Kennet Wharf,” 
for « hundred years ago it used to be the station 
for barges to Newbury, which lies, as everybody 
knows, upon “the Kennet swift for silver eels 
renowned”; but in most old books it is written 
“Kennet’s Wharf,” as if built by one Kennet. 
This year’s Directory gives it as Kennet Wharf. 
Did the barges ever carry passengers ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Tae Rivteys or Yorxsnire.—Can any reader 
furnish me with their pedigree, from William 
Ridley (1600), of Battersley, who married a 
daughter of Blakestone, down to the present re- 
presentative of the family? Pedigrees of other 
Ridley families are also wanted. , 

G. T. Riptoy. 


Newburgh Village, Maine, U.S.A 


“By THE PIPER THAT PLAYED BEFORE Moszs” : 
“By rue Lorp Harry.”—What is the origin of 
the odd phrase placed in the mouth of Mickey 
Free by Lever, and in that of Lieutenant O’Brien 
by Marryat, “By the piper that played before 
Moses” ; also of Mr. Bounderby’s asseveration in 
Dickens’s Hard Times, “ By the Lord Harry”? I 
know one must not look for too much meaning in 
phrases of this kind, still I suppose they have some 
sort of origin. The former appears to be of Irish 
growth. JoxaTHAN Bovcnier. 


Praep’s “Rep Fisnermay.”—From what source 

did Praed take the materials for this ballad ? 

Hammersmith. 

“Mepicat <A and B.” B 
James Atkinson, &c. London, John Churchill, 
1834. 8vo., 1 vol.—I should be glad to learn con- 
cerning this remarkable and unfinished work and 
its author :—1. Whether any MSS. were left for 
its continuation. 2. Dates of birth and death of 
James Atkinson, and any biographical particulars 
concerning him which may yet be obtainable. 
3. Is the James Atkinson in question identical 
with the gentleman of the same name, author of 
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Rodolpho: a Poetical Romance, 4to., 1801 {see 
A Bio. Dict., Lond. Colburn, 1816)? James 
Atkinson and his Bibliography are mentioned by 
the Rev. T. F. Dibdin in his Tour in the Northern 
Counties, 1838 (vol. i. p. 212). Can your readers 
indicate any other references concerning him? 
Finally, does his library, of which Dibdin speaks 
with eulogy, still exist ? Aris. 


Victron Hvuco’s “ is the 
meaning of the lines in the last act of Victor 
Hugo’s Hernani? Hernani speaks, ‘ Vois-tu les 
feux dans l’ombre’?” Answer Dona Sol, “Pas 
encore.” 


Gitt.—Edmund Gill, when apprentice 
toa shoemaker at York (of which city he wasa 
native), at the age of fourteen wrote a number of 
sonnets and poems, some of which were “ par- 
ticularly noticed” by the Rev. Wm. Mason, then 
a person of note in the world of letters. One of 
these poems is transcribed in the Manchester Iris, 
May 23, 1823 (vol. ii. p. 169) :— 

“To Fancy. 

My scenes are uncommon and wild, 

No words can express what I paint; 

I skim the bright meadows, so mild, 

And I raise the sweet flow’rets that faint. 

When Phillis reclines in the grove, 

Carnations their blossoms unfold ; 

I hasten to fetch her true love, 

And I tinge every grotto with gold. 

I fall with the foaming cascades, 

I fly with the breezes that blow, 

I rest in the green laurel’d bower, 

Or I sink in the mansions below. 

To thousands of shores I am driven 

To find meadows where no one has trod ; 

I pierce the fair regions of heaven, 

And climb the bright throne of my God.” 
Where can a more extended notice of this son of 
Crispin be found ? Wituam E. A. Axon. 


Martrat, Epic, 111. 56.—Everybody knows the 
famous translation of Martial’s epigram, iii. 56 :— 
* A landlord of Bath put upon me a queer hum—- . 

l asked him for punch, and the dog gave me mere rum.” 
In an old copy of the Westminster School edition 
of Martial, which belonged to one of my own 
family, I find another translation, not, I trust for 
his credit, made by himself, as follows :— 

* A Shaftsb'ry vintner trick’d me on a time— 
1 call’d for negus, and he sold me wine.” 

What I wish to know is whether there is any 
sufficient reason for putting Shaftesbury as an 
equivalent for the Ravenna of the original. 

C. W. Bryenaqm. 


A Cawyoy, 1775.—Can any correspondent 
suggest whence came and to whom belonged a 
small cannon in my possession, seventeen inches 
long, highly worked, with raised dolphins and 
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other ornaments, bearing the inscriptions “1775 

and “Franche,” and also a crest, which I regret 

not being herald enough to describe? 7. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall. 


An Otp Srory.—Where is the tale to be found 
(possibly by one of the Italian novelists) of a 
woman whom a fellow had deceived calling upon 
him at his house and finding him married? He 
decoys her to a rock overhanging a torrent, and 
bids her strip off her clothes. She begs him at 
least to turn his head, and when he complies 
pushes him and the infant that he was holding 
over the cliff. Davip 

Hammersmith. 


“ SEEING IS BELIEVING.”—What is the origin of 
this saying ? W. M. B. 


“Sanitariom” or “Sanatorium.”—Which is 
right?) They seem to be used quite indifferently. 
I prefer “sanitarium.” 


Herrew Inscrirtions on Coixs.— 
Are there any other coins besides those of 
Edward VJ. with Hebrew inscriptions ? 

Georce EL tis. 
Knot.—What was the 
What does it 

M. D. 


Tre STAFFORDSHIRE 
origin of the Staffordshire knot ? 
symbolize ? 


Avtuors or Quorations WANTED.— 

Who was the author of the lines inscribed under the 
well-known engraving after Landseer’s picture, “ The 
Sanctuary ” 

“See where the startled wild-fowl screaming rise, 
And seek in marshalled flight those golden skies,” &c. 
The engraving was originally published Feb. 1, 1846. 
Joun Pickroxp, M.A, 
“ As the devil was walking in Britain’s fair isle, 
George spied in his face a particular smile,” &c. 
Where are the remaining verses to be found ! 
H. A, Kenyepy. 


“ The mighty sea 
That rolls the great eternal bass 


In Nature’s anthem.” West. 


Replies. 


THE ARMS OF CYPRUS, 
(5™ S, x. 163, 189, 218.) 

Attention has lately been directed to the fact 
that the arms of Cyprus are included amongst the 
heraldic decoration of Queen Elizabeth’s monument 
at Westminster Abbey. In his description of this 
monument Sandford says:—“It hath the frize 
thereof adorned with the arms of all the royal 
matches in a direct succession from Edward the 
Confessor, and also with the impalements of several 
branches of the kingly family ” (Sandford, Geneal. 


particularly fine, and the various shields are very 
carefully carved, gilded, and coloured, and are in 
good preservation. They are given in detail in 
Neale’s history of the Abbey; and the shield in 
the centre of the west side of the frieze, which 
contains the arms of Cyprus, is thus described :— 

“ Quarterly, France and England, imp. quarterly of 
six, viz.:—l. Arg, a lion ramp. gules, crowned or 
(Luxemburg); 2. Quarterly of four, viz., 1 and 4, Gu., 
an estoile arg.; 2 and 3, Old France (the whole for Bauz, 
Duke of Andrve); 3. Barry of ten arg. and az., a lion 
ramp. gu., crowned or* (Cyprus) ; 4. Arg., three bendlets 
gu., a chief or, surmounted by another arg. charged with 
a rose proper (Ursins) ; 5. Gu., three pallets vaire, on a 
chief or a label of five points az. (St. Pol); 6. Arg., a 
fess and a canton gules (Widville).”—Neale, vol. ii., 
“Hen, VII.’s Chapel,” p. 65. 

In the British Museum is a drawing of the 
funeral procession of Queen Elizabeth, which is 
believed to be by the hand of the antiquary 
Camden, who was at the time Clarencieux King of 
Arms, and this drawing has been reproduced by 
the Society of Antiquaries in the Vefusta Monu- 
menta (vol. iii. pl. 23). The following is a list 
of the bannerols which were borne around the 
body of the queen in the procession to the Abbey : 

Twelve Bannerols carried by Twelve Barons, 

1. Henry II. and Eleanor of Aquitaine. 

2. King John and Isabel of Angouleme, 

3. Henry III. and Eleanor of Arragon. 

4. Edward I. and Eleanor of Castile. 

5. Edward II. and Isabel of France. 

}. Edward ILL. and Philippa of Hainault. 

7. Edmund of Langley and Isabel of Castile. 

8. Richard, Earl of Cambridge, and Anne Mortimer. 
9. Richard, Duke of York, and Cicely Nevill. 

. Edward IV. and Elizaheth Widville. 

. Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York. 

2. Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. 

I have identified all these twelve bannerols on 
the frieze of the monument, and there is strong 
reason to believe that it is to Camden that we are 
indebted for the selection of the heraldry which 
adorns it; the excellence of the arrangement and 
workmanship may also be due to his super- 
intendence.t The shield in the centre of the west 
side of the frieze bears the arms of Edward IV. 
and Elizabeth Widville (No. 10). 

The arms of Queen Elizabeth Widville are thus 
given by Sandford :— 

“ Quarterly of six pieces, three in chief and three in 
base. The first quarter is, Argent, a lion ramp., queue 
forche gules, crowned proper, and was the paternal coat 
armour of her mother’s father, Peter, Earl of St. Paul (St, 
Pol), surnamed of Luxemburg. Secondly, Quarterly, gules, 


* On the ceiling of the choir of St. Alban’s Cathe» 
dral the arms of Cyprus appear, however, as a “lion 
rampant, crowned and collared or”; they are labelled 
* Scutii regis Cyprie ” (see ante, p. 218). 

+ It is very probable that the general design of the 
monument followed that of the “ herse ” upon which the 
body of the queen was placed in front of the altar during 
the funeral, Camden died in 1623. This monument 


Hist., p. 518). The heraldry on the monument is 


was erected by James I. in 1606, 
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a star argent, and azure semé of flower-de luces or, the 
third as the second, the fourth as the first, by the name 
of Baux, and were the arms of this Queen Elizabeth’s 
grandmother, Margaret, the daughter of Francis de Baux, 
Duke of Andrée. Thirdly, Barry of ten argent and azure, 
overall a lionrampant gules, Luzignian Ciprus, Fourthly, 
Gules, three bendlets argent, a chief parted er fess, 
argent charged with a red rose, and or, being the arms 
of her great-grandmother, Susan, daughter of “the Ear! of 
Urains, and wife of Francis de Baux aforesaid, Duke of 
Andrée. The fifth is, Gules, three pallets vairy, argent 
and azure, on a chief or a label of five points azure, 
borne by the name of St. Paul, and was the arms of the 
Countess of St. Paul, wife of Guy of Luxemburg, the 
great-grandfather’s father of Queen Elizabeth (Widville) 
In the sixth and last quarter was placed her paternal 
coat of Widville, viz., Argent, a fess and canton gules. 
Thus were these several coats marshalled for the honour 
of this queen, to shew the illustrious nobility of her 
maternal descent.”—Sandford, Gen. /1ist., p. 407. 

There is a good drawing of the arms and seal 
of Elizabeth Widville in Willement’s Regal 
Heraldry, p. 48, and her seal is also given by 
Sandford, p. 374. 

The arms of Peter of Luxemburg and of nine of 
his descendants, who were all Knights of the 
Golden Fleece, were “Arg., lion ramp. gules, 
crowned or, queue forche.” The shield ts always 
argent, and never barry (see Maurice’s Blazon cde 
la Toison d'Or, p. 12, et seq.). 

The arms of Ann de Lusignan, who married 
Louis of Savoy, are thus described by Guichenois, 
who gives an engraving of them :— 

“Chypre. Ecartelé, au 1’, d'argent, ila croix potencée 
et cantonnée de quatre croisettes d'or, qui est de Jeru- 
salem ; au 2”, burelé d'argent et d’azur, aulyon de gueules, 
couronné, brochant sur le tout, qui est de Lezignan; au 
3°, d'argent, au lyon de gueules, armé, lampassé, et 
couronné d'or, qui est de Chypre ancien; et au 4°, d’or, 
au lyon de gueules, armé et couronné d'argent, qui est 
d’Armenie.””—Guichenois, Hist. Généal. de la Matson de 
Savoye, p. 504. 

The arms of “ Lusignan-Cyprus” are to be seen 
in one of the windows of the chapel of Notre 
Dame de Brou at Bourg, near Lyons, which was 
erected by Margaret of Austria and Philibert II. 
of Savoy between 1511 and 1536 (see Litta’s 
House of Savoy). 

It would therefore appear that, at any rate in 
the time of Edward IV., the arms of Luxemburg 
and Cyprus were such as appear on the shield of 
Elizabeth Widville and on the monument of 
Queen Elizabeth at Westminster. 

How far the heralds of Edward IV. were justified 
in lacing “Lusignan-Cyprus” in Elizabeth Wid- 
ville’s arms I would leave to those to decide who 
are deeper versed in heraldic lore and precedent 
than myself; but the reason may perhaps be found 
in their desire to marshal as many coats as possible 
“ for the honour of this queen, to shew the illus- 
trious nobility of her maternal descent.” The 
following genealogical tables may assist to explain 
the authority for the heraldic bearings of Eliza- 
beth Widville’s arms :— 


I. 
Henry IIT. 


| 
Beatrice__John de Dreux, Duke 
of Brittany, 


Guy de Chatillon, —. Mary of Brittany. 
Count of St. Pol, | 


Walram of Luxemburg, Mahaud. 
Count of St, Pol. 


Louis of Luxemburg,—Joan de Barr. 
Count of St. Pol. 


Marguerite de Baux__Peter of Luxemburg, 
| 
Richard Widville,_.Jaquetta (widow of John, Duke of 
Earl Rivers. Bedford, Rezent of France). 


Edward IV.=Elizabeth Widville. 


IT. 
Edward IIL. 


| 
Isabel] __Ingelram de Coucy. 
Robert de Barr__Mary be Coucy. 


| 
Joan de Barr__Louis of Luxemburg, 
Count of St. Pol. 


Marguerite de Baux—Peter of Luxemburg. 


Jaquetta—Richard Widville, 
Earl Rivers, 


Edward IV.__Elizabeth Widville. 


III. 
John IT. of Lusignan, Francois de Baux_Justine des 
King of Cyprus.* d’Andrée. Ursins. 
| 
| | 
Louis, Duke—Anne de Peter of Lux-—.Marguerite de 
of Savoy. | Lusignan. emburg. | Bauxd'Andrée. 
Marie of—Louis of Luxem- Jaquetta—Richd. Wid- 
Savoy. | burg, Count of ville, Earl 
St. Pol.t Rivers, 


| | | 
Margaret—Peter IT. of Lux- Elizabeth_Edward IV. 
of Savoy. emburg, Count | 
of St. 
Elizabeth_Henry VII. 
| 


Ann Boleyn—Henry VIII. 
Queen Elizabeth. 


° B. 1875, a. 1432; twelfth King of Cyprus after Guy 
de Lusignan. 

+ Constable of France. Beheaded by Louis XI. 

t Appears to have married his aunt. She was the 
widow of John I1V., Prince of Montferrat, 


| 
| 
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From Table III. it would appear that though 
the claim of Elizabeth Widville to “ Lusignan- 
Cyprus” cannot be traced to a blood descent, it 
might have been based on the marriage of her 
uncle, Louis of Luxemburg, with Marie of Savoy, 
the granddaughter of a king of Cyprus. Camden 
and Dethick of course adopted the arms of Eliza- 
beth Widville as they found them already recorded 
in the College of Arms. The assertion that during 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign any claim was raised to 
the title of “Queen of Cyprus” is surely a novelty. 

Doyne C. Bett. 


“THE LASS OF RICHMOND HILL.” 

(5t §. ix. 169, 239, 317, 495 ; x. 69, 92, 168.) 

Thanks to the communication of your last corre- 
spondent, Mr, Wittiam A. T’Anson (p. 169), and 
to old Law Lists it may now be satisfactorily shown 
that Mr. Anson, of Hill House, Richmond, York- 
shire, and Mr. J’Anson, of Bedford Row, were not 
the same person. Your correspondent says :— 

“The lass of Richmond Hill had two brothers, Charles 
William and Thomas l’Anson. The latter gentleman 
was also a solicitor, but lived privately at Prior House, 
Richmond, Yorkshire. -The elder brother, Charles 
William I’Anson, was a barrister, and was many years 
councillor-at-law for the state of Rhode Island.” 

Now. the J’Anson of Bedford Row, father of 
Mrs. McNally, was named William, and his son 
was named William, not “Charles William.” One 
Thomas J’Anson practised as a solicitor in Parlia- 
ment Street, Westminster, in 1775, and did not 
take out a certificate after that date. He is, there- 
fore, probably the gentleman who retired to Prior 
House, Richmond, Yorkshire. I have seen the 
“General Law Lists” for 1775, ’77, 79, ’80, ’82, 
83,85, and ’87, but the name of the elder brother, 
the barrister Charles William, does not appear in 
any of them. He had, therefore, probably retired 
from practice before 1775. 

The name of Mrs. McNally’s father first appears 
in the Law List of 1779 (it may be one year earlier, 
as I have not seen the list of 1778): “J’Anson, 
William, Bedford Row, Holborn, [No.] 24.” In 
1785 we find both father and son in practice : 
“J’Anson, William, Senr., Bedford Square,” and 
“J’Anson, William, Junr., Bedford Square.” The 
word “Square ” is probably a misprint, as in 1787 
they are both described as of 24, Bedford Row, 
which was the father’s earlier address. 

Thus we may dismiss the improbable story that 
a solicitor, while practising in London, kept a 
country house at Richmond, in Yorkshire, which 
it would take him about ten days to reach, and 
left his marriageable daughter there; also that 
MeNally, a highly talented Irish barrister, editor 
of the Public Ledger, deeply engaged in politics, 
and a frequenter of London theatres, had time to 
make familiar acquaintance with a young lady re- 


siding at so great adistance. In 1777 the General 
Post Office charge for a parcel or letter by express 
to York was 2/, 18s.; and Richmond is much 
further north. 

One of your lady correspondents, whose letter I 
have not before me, from having mislaid that 
number of “N. & Q.,” claims the words for 
McNally, but says that the “lass” was of Rich- 
mond Hill, in Surrey. I think that lady signed 
as a granddaughter of McNally. This removes 
the great improbability, and it only remains to 
prove that he wrote it all. Let us try internal 
evidence, for although there have been many com- 
munications, and the tune is familiar to many, the 
words are little known and have not appeared in 
“N.& Q.” The following is a transcript from the 
first edition :— 

‘On Richmond Hill there lives a lass 
More bright than May-day morn, 
Whose charms all other maids surpass— 
A rose without a thorn. 
This lass so neat, with smiles so sweet, 
Has won my right good will ; 
I'd crowns resign to call thee mine, 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill, 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill; 
I'd crowns resign to call thee mine, 
Sweet lass of Richmond [lill. 
2 
Ye zephyrs gay that fan the air 
And wanton thro’ the grove, 
Oh! whisper to my charming fair, 
I die for her I love. 
This lass so neat, &c. 


3. 

How happy will the shepherd be 
Who calls this nymph his own! 
Oh, may her choice be fix’d on me ! 
Mine's fixed on her alone. 

This lass so neat,” &c. 


In the opinion of Mr. Jony Bett this is “one 
of the sweetest ballads in the language.” In my 


estimate it appears to be an ordinary Vauxhall 
song, especially as one not addressed to anybody 
in particular, and not remarkable in any way for 
genius. If I amof opinion that it was not written 
by McNally, it is because I do not think it worthy 
of him on an occasion which would stir up all 
poetry within a man. He should have something 
to say less commonplace than that she was “ neat” 
and “sweet.” If any great merit in the words 
had been discovered during the last century the 
author would not now be unknown. Many of 
the most popular songs of former days had words 
of little merit, and owed their success to the singer 
and the composer of the tune. I pass over all 


side issues, as this letter is already too long. I 
have not seen William Upton’s collections of 
songs, for there is not a copy in the Brit. Museum ; 
neither do I expect to find any evidence in that of 


The firs® 


1778-79, but in the one of 1779-80. 
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appearance of the words in print seems to have 
been in the Morning Herald of August 1, 1789. 
Wm. 

[See & Q.,” 3° S. xi. 343, 962, 386, 445, 489.] 

Sir Bacon x. 148.)—There 
were certainly two knights who bore this name, 
but they have been generally spoken of as one, and 
this has led to much confusion. They were uncle 
and nephew. The Lord Keeper Sir Nicholas 
Bacon was twice married—first to Jane Ferneley, 
by whom, besides daughters, he had 1. Nicholas, 
2. Nathaniel, 3. Edward ; and secondly to Anne 
Cook, by whom he had 4, Anthony, and 5. 
Francis, the Lord Chancellor. 

1. The eldest son, who was created a baronet in 
1611, married Ann Butts, and had seven sons. Of 
these the youngest was Sir Nathaniel Bacon, of 
Broome, and Culford, Suffolk, who had an estate of 
10001. a year from his father, and married Jane, 
daughter of H. Meautvs, and widow of Sir W. 
Cornwallis. This gentleman was the painter. He 
was fond of art, travelled in Italy, painted a few 
pictures, devised a particular pigment known as 
Bacon’s brown pink, and had he been a poor man, 
or with any motive to work, would certainly have 
been an artist of note. By his wife (Lady Corn- 
wallis) he had three children —Nicholas and Jane, 
who died unmarried, and Anne his heiress, who 
married first her cousin german, Sir T. Meautys, 
Knt., and secondly Sir Harbottle Grimston, the 
ancestor of the present noble owner of Gorham- 
bury, the Earl of Verulam. 

2. The second son, Nathaniel, who was knighted 
1604, was seated at Stiffkey, in Norfolk, and 
married Anne, daughter of the celebrated Sir 
Thomas Gresham. By her he had three daughters 
—Anne, married to Sir John Townshend ; Eliza- 
beth, married to Sir Thomas Knyvett; and 
Winefred, married to Sir Robert Gandy. The 
eldest daughter brought the Stiffkey estate to the 
Townshend family, which, I presume, is now held 
by the Marquess of Townshend. This Sir 
Nathaniel was buried in Stiffkey Church, whilst 
his nephew Sir Nathaniel was buried in Culford 
Church. As regards his paintings, Walpole, Anec- 
dotes of Painting, says that there were at Gorham- 
bury (his father’s house) an admirable large oil 
painting of a cook with dead fowls, a whole-length 
of himself, and a half-length of his mother by him. 
Some of his works are preserved at Culford ; two 
or more were at Redgrave Hall, Suffolk—one being 
Ceres with fruit and flowers, another Hercules and 
the Hydra, now in the possession of Mr. Rowland 
Holt ; and, lastly, there was one in Tradescant’s 
Museum, presented by the artist. His own portrait 

yas engraved by Chambers for Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes from the original at Gorhambury ; but as the 
description and engraving do not correspond, it is 
uncertain whether there are not two portraits of 


him. It is also not clear from Walpole’s words 
whether the “ half-length of his mother” was in- 
eluded in his own picture or was a separate work. 
The small landscape which he gave to Tradescant 
ought to be in the Ashmolean Museum, but I do 
not find it in the printed catalogue (1836). As the 
estate of Culford appears to have descended to the 
family of Lady Bacon’s son by her first marriage, 
Sir F. Cornwallis, the pictures may possibly have 
passed to Viscount Holmesdale on his marriage 
with the only surviving daughter of the fifth and 
last Earl Cornwallis in 1862. 

There is a valuable note on these two members 
of the Bacon family in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1826, vol. xevi. pt. i. p. 394. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Sir Nathaniel Bacon, Knt., was the second son 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal. He was knighted July 21, 1604. In 1615 
he erected in Stiffkey Church, co. Norfolk, a monu- 
ment to himself, the inscription on which is given 
in Master’s Hist. Corpus C. C. Camb. (4to., 1753), 
Appendix, p. 85. He died November 7, 1622, 
from his funeral certificate in Miscellanea Genea- 
log. et Heraldica, vol. ii. p. 319. 

Sir Nathaniel Bacon, K.B. (the painter), was 
the seventh son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, the first 
baronet. He was created K.B. at the coronation 
of Charles I., Feb. 1, 1625. He was buried in the 
church of Culford, co. Suffolk, where there is a 
bust of him, and an epitaph, given in Ford’s MS. 
Collections for Suffolk, vol. vii. p. 277, which I 
have not down here. He died July 1, 1627, aged 
forty-two. A full memoir is given in the Private 
Correspondence of Jane, Lady Cornwallis (8vo., 
1842), pp. xiii-xvi. See Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists 
(8vo., 1874), p. 18; Rose’s Biog. Dict., vol. ii. 
pp. 476-7. Chaimers’s Dict., iii. 272, confounds the 
two Sir Nathaniel Bacons, but they are duly dis- 
tinguished in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1826), 
vol. xevi. pt. i. pp. 394-7. L. L. H. 

St. Leonards. 


Jas. Toomson, THE Dramatist v. 459.) 
—The writer of this query does not appear to have 
drawn forth any information about this modern 
dramatist ; I therefore revive it by noting such 
publications of his as have fallen into my hands or 
have come to my knowledge:—1. De Courct: a 
Tale, with other Poems, 8vo., 1817; 2. A Cure for 
Romance : an Operatic Farce, 1819; 3. A Squeeze 
to the Coronation: a Farce, 1821; 4. An Uncle 
too Many: a Farce, 1828; and 5. The Druid; or, 
the Vision of Fingal, as performed at the King’s 
Theatre, May 25, 1815, for the benefit of the Cale- 
donian Asylum, which, although anon., I venture 
to ascribe to my subject. No. 1 (which is given 
by Allibone in error to 2 Thomas Thomson) con- 
tains, in addition to De Courci, “ Commemorative 
Festival Addresses for several distinguished public 
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institutions, written at the request of their Royal 
Highnesses the Patrons,” among which figure the 
Highland Society, the Caledonian Asylum, &c., the 
said prompters being several of the royal dukes 
and divers other high personages, and notably 
the Duke of Kent and Strathearn, to whom 
Thomson styles himself “ Assistant Private Secre- 
tary for Charities to his Royal Highness,”—not 
likely a very lucrative appointment, but all indi- 
cating that he was moving in good society, which 
renders it the more remarkable that, except for 
Thomson’s name upon his titles, there should be no 
record of him. The presumption from Mr. Thom- 
son’s being so frequently called upon by the 
Scottish societies for poetical laudation is that he 
was himself a Scot and their laureate. Connected 
with the author’s farce An Uncle too Many is the 
incident that it was to have been performed at the 
Brunswick Theatre the morning of the day it was 
in rehearsal, when Maurice, the printer, and joint 
proprietor of the house, as well as some of the 
actors, lost their lives by the sad calamity there on 
Feb. 28, 1828. The farce bears to be printed at 
Maurice’s press for the benefit of the sufferers, 


“Eyeservice” (5 §. ix. 507.)—I take 
bbarpodovActa—a word found nowhere but in 
the two passages mentioned, and one apparently 
coined by the writer of these epistles—to mean not 
merely « service rendered under the master’s eye, 
but the rather a service which would bear the 
closest inspection and scrutiny as to the manner 
of its performance, and which, from its merits, 
would command the master’s approval. The 
admonition, as evidently appearing from the con- 
text, is based on the doctrine of motives. And 
the argument, as it seems to me, is that these 
servants (SotAot) were to consider themselves as 
acting under higher obligations than any that could 
be imposed by an earthly master—that they were 
ever to regard themselves as the servants of Christ, 
and whatever they did to do for his sake, and in 
the spirit and from the motives under which he 
would have done it. 

I quite agree with Mr. Marsnatu that the 
popular interpretation of this passage is quite in- 
consistent with the designation ‘‘ menpleasers,” and 
go fully with him as far as he goes in his her- 
meneutics. But I think it reaches further than to 
“commands.” My reply to the special query is 
that I feel no doubt that the word will fully 
bear Mr. Marsnatt’s “construction,” and am 
sanguine also in thinking that it will bear my 
own: “Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God” 
(1 Cor. x. 31). This passage, to my thinking, covers 
the whole question. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Mr. E. H. (5* §. iv. 365) wrote 
on the same subject, and also quoted Psalm cxxiii. 


as illustrating the true meaning of “ eyeservice.” 
Mr. PickersciLL was very properly contending 
against one of the most contemptibly absurd im- 
putations upon Shakespeare’s meaning that perhaps 
was ever perpetrated, viz., that in Antony and 
Cleopatra “tended her i’ the eyes” refers to 
eyes as the hawse-holes in the prow of the galley ! 
and that “the bends” (of the nymphs) are the 
wales, or strakes, in the gualley’s sides !— 
“Oh, for an ounce of civet after such a dose ! 

In fact, there cannot be a more certain guide to 
the true meaning of “tended her i’ the eyes” than 
the reference in Psalm erxiii. to “the eyes of a 
maiden unto the hand of her mistress,” that is, the 
eyes of a maiden in close attendance to the gestures 
of her mistress, for here tended does not mean 
ministered so much as attended to or watched. 

Again, in “ made their bends adornings,” adorn- 
ings do not refer to Cleopatra’s person, but to the 
pageant in general, which received additional 
charm from the graceful motions of the nymphs. 
So, in Goldsmith’s village preacher,— 

** At church with meek and unaffected grace 
His looks adorned the venerable place.” 
Joun MILo. 
Guernsey. 


Mr. Marsuatv’s interpretation of this word is 
very plausible, and one which may commend itself 
to many in the present conflicting claims upon our 
obedience of the Church and the State respectively. 
But I venture to think that the real sense of the 
passage where the word occurs is other than that 
Mr. MarsHatt gives. The argument, as it seems 
to me, is this :— 

“Ye servants, be obedient to them that are your 
masters according to the flesh;...... not from the low 
motive of pleasing men, but from the higher motive, as 
serving Christ, this latter being the surest guarantee for 
your serving faithfully your earthly masters.” 

The exhortation is to servants who are Christian 
converts, as Mr. Marsnatu justly states, and 
therefore servants of a heavenly Master, to whom 
if they are true, they will certainly be true to their 
earthly masters. The better reading of xvpiov 
instead of Géov, in the parallel passage in the Epistle 
to the Colossians, brings this meaning out : “ Not 
with eyeservice as menpleasers, but in singleness of 
heart, fearing the Lord” (rdv «prov, the heavenly 
Master, contrasted with the rois kata odpxa 
Kupious just before). T. R. Gronpy. 

Newton Abbot. 


There is an error in the third paragraph of my 
remarks under this heading, l. 8. ‘“‘ Waiting upon 
the eyes” should be “ waiting upon the hands.” 

Epwarp H, 

The Temple. 


Lire or THE or Scnompere ix. 
86.)—His adventurous life, the death, burial, and 
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memorial in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, are 
all alike worthy of some more detailed knowledge 
than we seem to possess. According to Burke's 
Extinct Peerage he was the son of John Meinhardt 
Schomberg by Anne, daughter of Edward Sutton, 
Lord Dudley. His first wife was Johanna, a 
cousin, by whom he had five children, who were— 
Frederick, who resided in Germany ; Meinhardt, 
Duke of Leinster, afterwards third Duke of Schom- 
berg ; Otto, Henry, and Charles, second Duke of 
Schomberg under the patent, who died unmarried, 
and was succeeded in the title by his elder brother 
Meinhardt. Frederick, the first duke, seems to 
have married secondly Susanna, daughter of 
Count Aumale de Harcourt. Meinhardt, third 
Duke of Schomberg and Duke of Leinster, married 
Charlotte, daughter of Charles Lewis, Elector Pala- 
tine, and had four children, of whom Charles, 
Marquis of Harwich, died in his father’s lifetime, 
and Frederica married first the Earl of Holder- 
nesse, whence the Dukes of Leeds and Lord Conyers, 
the present representative in England. Frederica 
married secondly Benjamin, Earl Fitzwalter. 

Several queries arise on the above statement. 
Why was Meinhardt, who was created Duke of 
Leinster in the Irish peerage in 1690, postponed as 
to the dukedom of Schomberg to his younger 
brother Charles? Was Charlotte, the wife of 
Meinhardt, an illegitimate daughter of the Elector 
Palatine by Mdlle. de Degenfeld? The Elector’s 
only legitimate daughter was Elizabeth Charlotte, 
Duchess of Orleans, mother of the Regent Orleans. 
In 1658 the Elector was married to Mdlle. de 
Degenfeld (the Landgravine Louisa as he styled 
her) by a Lutheran clergyman, having repudiated 
his wife Charlotte of Hesse. 

The Marshal de Schomberg was made a general 
on April 19, 1690, his youngest son, Charles, on 
May 29, 1690, and his second, Meinhardt, on 
Aug. 16, 1703. Prince Rupert, who was created 
Duke of Cumberland, Earl of Holdernesse, and 
Baron Kendal, died in 1682. In the same year 
the then representative of his brother the Elector 
Chas. Lewis, Conyers Lord Conyers and D'Arcy, 
was created Earl of Holdernesse. Two members 
of the family of Schomberg had previously been 
marshals of France, Henri de Schomberg in 1632, 
and Chas. de Schomberg in 1656, who having 
married Anne d’Halluin assumed the title of Duc 
@’Halluin. W. H. 


Fulbam, 


KEnsincton AND Bayswater (5" §, x. 128.)— 
I have been told that the nickname of “ Asia 
Minor” is applied to this district on account of the 
many Anglo-Indians who, on their retirement, take 
refuge therein. The same cause has gained for 
Cheltenham the less pleasing title of “the Black 
Hole.” I may observe that, for quite a different 
reason, & much admired part of Oxford, neay 


to the Cherwell, is commonly known as “ Meso- 
potamia.” Epwarp H. Marsnatt, 


“Tne Leatuer Borre.” (5 x. 127.) — 
Evidently Warwicksnire is in search of “ The 
Leather Bottél: a Darwinian Ditty,” which may 
be found in Lord Neaves’s Songs and Verses, p. 11, 
fourth edition (Blackwood & Sons). 

G. C., Jun. 

Glasgow. 

The parody on The Leather Bottil appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for May, 1871. 

Bookworm, 

Edinburgh. 


Tue Name or Pamera (5" §. x. 88.)—The 
poem of Pope’s in which the name of Pamela is 
introduced is in the series called “ Epistles,” and 
the special epistle in which the name occurs is 
entitled “ Epistle to Mrs. Blount, with the Works 
of Voiture.” These are the lines to which your 
correspondent alludes (ll. 49-56) :— 

“* The gods, to curse Pamela with her prayers, 

Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares, 

The shining robes, rich jewels, beds of state, 

And, to complete her bliss, a fool for mate. 

She glares in balls, front boxes, and the Ring, 

A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing! 

Pride, pomp, and state but reach her outward part : 

She sighs, and is no duchess at her heart.” 

It will be seen from the concluding lines here 
quoted touching Pope’s Pamela that she was very 
far from being “ consoled with the gilt chariot and 
Flanders mares.” It is evident that Pope laid the 
accent on the second syllable of Pamélia, instead of 
on the first as is now the fashion. Fielding, in his 
novel Joseph Andrews, says, “They had a daughter 
of a very strange name, Paméla or Pamela ; some 
pronounce it one way, some the other.” Richard- 
son took the name of Pamela from Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia. I do not know of an earlier 
Pamela than in Arcadia. LinpIs. 

Ay anp Frencn Vocasvtary (5* 
x. 87.)—Can this be Caxton’s Vocabulary in 
French and English, which Dr. Dibdin calls 
“a book for travellers,” of which only four copies 
were known to be in existence, i.e. (1) belonging 
to Earl Spencer; (2) belonging to Dean and 
Chapter of Ripon ; (3) belonging to the Duke of 
Devonshire ; and (4) in the library at Bamburgh 
Castle? See Catalogue, Caxton Celebration, p. 15. 


. 


San Srerano (5 S, x. 127.)—Of course A. W. 
is perfectly correct in his pronunciation of the 
above name and of other Italian words, and he 
calls attention, certainly not before it has become 
necessary, to the “mock” foreign accent that 
is becoming usual among all except the very best 
informed. May I be permitted to add yet another, 
and the most glaring, instance of this mis- 
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pronunciation? I allude to Brindisi, which 
scarcely one out of each hundred of our country- 
men who make use of that “short road” to India 
pronounces as it should be pronounced. “ We 
returned vii Brindési” should be the shibboleth of 
Anglo-Indians, D. C. Bourcer. 


The proper pronunciation of this word is San 
Steffano. The name of San Stefano Rotondo will 
at once occur to any one who has visited the prin- 
cipal churches of Rome. D. Hunrer Brair, 


“Guarantee” (5S. x. 105.)—“ Quod gratis 
asseritur, gratis negari potest,” and I beg leave 
very respectfully to controvert C. W. W.’s state- 
ment that certain current uses of the word guarantee 
are misuses, and to ask him to oblige us with 
evidence in support of his allegation. When I say 
“evidence ” I mean examples of the best usage, 

“ Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus et norma loquendi.” 


Meantime, and not to limit myself quite rigidly to 
the axiom I start from, I turn to a contemporary 
dictionary, and find there that one meaning of the 
verb guarantee is “to undertake to secure to another 
at all events”; and that, among the meanings of 
the noun guarantee, the first is that it is the same 
as guaranty, and the second is “one who binds 
himself to see the undertaking of another per- 
formed.” The third and only remaining meaning 
that I find is, “the person to whom a guaranty is 
made ; the correlative of guarantor.” I do not 
know what the prevalent usage may be outside of 
England, but I am strongly inclined to think that 
in England, except perhaps in strictly technical 
documents and language, this third sense of 
guarantee is almost obsolete, and that the word 
guaranty is equally so, Joun W. Bone. 


P.S.—Since forwarding the above reply I have 
turned to Dr. Johnson’s 8vo. edition of his Dic- 
tionary. The word guarantor does not occur in it 
at all. The only meaning that it assigns to 
guarantee is “a power who undertakes to see 
stipulations performed”; Johnson’s authority, or 
one of his authorities, on this point being, if I do 
not mistake him, Robert South, who was in his 
prime fully two hundred years ago. Surely, with 
authority both contemporary and ancient, and of 
this weight, against him, C. W. W. is over-seusitive 
in feeling, as he says, his “teeth on edge” with the 
statements in the Convention of Constantinople 
that England “guarantees,” or “ gives a guarantee 
of,” or “has become guarantee for” the Asiatic 
possessions of Turkey. 


Garnishee is frequently misapplied in a similar 
manner. In legal circles one hears of a person 
having garnisheed (instead of garnished) a debt. 
If Walker is a reliable authority on such a question 
C. W. W. is wrong in supposing guaranty to be 


IsTamMBouL AND (5" §. ix. 422.)—I 
quite agree with Dr. Cuance that “ Istamboul ” is 
not from eis but has been corrupted 
down from the name Constantinople itself. Writing 
some twenty years since on the change to Istam- 
boul, I concluded :— 

“ Kieffer says the Turks now call this city /s/émbol 
instead of Jstdémbol, ‘nom controuvé dans ces derniers 
temps pour perdre l’origine du premier nom. On donne 
& ce second le sens forcé de lieu ot abonde la vraie 
foi. Toutes les monnaies des Sultans Moustapha IV. et 
Sélim LV. portent ce nom. Celles de Mahmoud II. 
portent Costhanthinic.’” 

Chronology permitting, may it not be that 
“Tslamboul ” was a check to “ Tsargrad” ? 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Boulogne-sur- Mer. 


Herp-poy Lore (5 §, x. 47, 196.)—The lines 
quoted by Mr. Paterson as current amongst the 
boys of Kent and Aberdeenshire are the solution 
of the following problem. A crew of thirty men 
were taken prisoners, and their captors determined 
that half of them should be put to death. Fifteen 
of them being white and fifteen black, the white 
captain proposed that the fairest way would be for 
them to stand ina circle, and that every tenth man 
should be counted out as a victim till the number 
was made up. This being agreed to, he arranged 
them in a few seconds so that all the black men 
were thrown overboard. Query, how did he 
manage it? He grouped them according to this 
formula, which is almost identical with the boys’ 
rhyme :— 

“ Two before one, and three before five, 

Here two, and there two, and four go alive ; 

Then one, and then one, and three at a cast, 

One, two, and two, and then Black Jack at last.” 
If any reader will arrange fifteen white and fifteen 
black counters as above, the numbers in italics 
representing the whites and those in ordinary type 
the blacks, he will find that by counting onward 
and rejecting every tenth piece until fifteen are 
taken, all the whites will be left. I can offer no 
opinion either as to the antiquity of the lines or as 
to how they came to form part of the folk-lore of 
the districts mentioned, but would suggest that 
the last line in the Aberdeen version— 

“ And Jenny and her five kye following on fast "— 
is an addition rendered necessary to the bucolic 
mind by the previous mention of “ Jockie.” 

G. 8. D. 
Edinburgh. 


“ VALETUDINARIAN VIRTUE” (5% §, x. 129) 
occurs in one of the opening paragraphs of Lord 
Macaulay’s essay on The Comic Dramatists of the 
Restoration, where he is eloquently and justly 
arguing against the notion that classical literature 
has an immoral tendency. 

H. DELEVINGNE. 


anoun, Walker says it is a verb. F. B. 


Woodbridge Grammar School, 
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“ KNOCKED INTO COCKED-HATS” (5 §, x. 128.) 
—The “cocked-hat” is clearly the old Cavalier 
broad-flapped hat doubled up on both sides instead 
of on one. When a person therefore was forcibly 
“doubled up,” as Curnpert Bepe expresses it, 
he was, in popular parlance, “knocked into a 
cocked-hat.” Of course the expressive phrase once 
in use was applied generally and not always 
appropriately. B. Nicuotson. 


This phrase came to us, I believe, from our 
American cousins. Bartlett (Dict. of Ameri- 
canisms, third edit., Boston, 1860) gives four 
illustrations from newspapers published in the 
States, and defines it, “ Knocked out of shape, 
&e.” Further light may be thrown in his last 
edition, published this year. The allusion to the 
field officer’s head-dress, made to double together 
and fold flat, so as to be shut up and carried under 
the arm when not worn on the head, is, I should 
have thought, sufficiently obvious. 

Vincent Leay. 

Windham Club. 


Navan Mepicat Orricers (5 ix. 267.)— 
There is no biographical dictionary of naval medi- 
cal officers. O'Byrne started a second edition of 
his biographical dictionary, which was to have 
included all officers of ward-room rank, but it 
stopped at the first number. I may add that the 
biographical records of executive otlicers are very 
deficient. Charnock’s Biographia Navalis gives 
all captains from the Restoration to 1766, accord- 
ing to date of commission. Marshall’s Royal 
Naval Biography starts with all admirals and 
captains living in 1823, and continues to 1835, 
the date of his last volume. But between Char- 
nock and Marshall there is a gap which can only 
be filled up very imperfectly from the Naval 
Chronicle, which has no index to its forty volumes. 
O’Byrne’s work is on the same plan as (though 
more condensed than) Marshall’s, and between the 
two is also a gap, though not so large or important. 
The Broad Arrow has quite lately been going 
through the present list of captains, giving brief, 
and certainly in some cases incorrect, biographical 
notices, J. K. Lavenroy. 


Toyxiy’s MS. History or §, 
x. 187.)—For an account of Tonkin’s MS. History 
of Cornwall and for particulars as to where it is at 
present preserved E. A. B. is referred to Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, vol. ii. p. 728, 
and also to the Journal of the Royal Institution 
of Cornwall, No. xix. pt. ii., July, 1878, p. liii. 

WESTMINSTER. 

ConservaTive=Tory S. x. 187.)—Lord 
Campbell, in his Life of Lord Lyndhurst (p. 88), 
says that in 1832 Sir Robert Peel “reformed his 
party, laying aside its ancient name, and calling 


on his supporters to rally round him under the 
designation of Conservatives.” The Quarterly 
Review, in a note on this, holds that the term was 
first used after the Reform Bill and about the 
period of the formation of the Carlton Club. This 
was in 1831, and so far the Quarterly and Lord 
Campbell agree. Mr. C. Ross in your columns 
(4% S. iii. 143) thinks that Sir R. Peel was the 
person who so applied the name, but adds :— 

“IT remember, however, it occurred to me at the time 
that this use of the word might have been suggested by 
a speech which Canning made at Liverpool in 1822, in 
which he referred to the middle class in these terms: 
‘Of that important and conservative portion of society I 
repeat I know not where I could look for a better 
specimen than I now see before me.’” 

Dr. Brewer, however, in Phrase and Fable, tells 
us that the word was used as a political term in 
the Quarterly Review for January, 1830: “We 
have always been conscientiously attached to what 
is called the Tory, and which might, with more 
propriety, be called the Conservative party.” 

Reading. 


I beg to refer F. D. to Haydn's Dictionary of 
Dates, p. 175 of the fourteenth edition, which will 
inform him that the word Conservative has been 
given to, and accepted by, the political party of 
that name since the year 1830, And _ perhaps it 
may not be uninteresting to add that the Carlton 
Club was founded in 1831, and the Conservative 
Club (the second club of the party in question) in 
1840, H. G. H. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Sim Ricuarp (5 §. x. 88) lived in 
a low-built house (now converted into shops or 
pulled down) on the right-hand side, opposite 
Loraine Place. N. H. C. 


A Smati Movru (5 x. 124.)—Miminy 
piminy as a receipt for a pretty mouth was a well- 
known joke in our mothers’ time. The receipt 
was prescribed by some popular character in a 
favourite play about the beginning of this century ; 
what play I do not know. fae 


“ DICTIONARY, GIVING THE MEANING oF THINGS 
AS WELL AS Worps” (5S, x. 127.)—The work 
described by Mr. Serseant Cox looks very like 
The Tin Trumpet, edited by Jetferson Saunders, 
Esq., Lond., 1836, an authorized edition of which, 
with Horace Smith’s name on the title-page, was 
published by Bradbury & Evans, 1869. But I can- 
not find in this edition which lies before me the 
definitions cited by your correspondent. 

A. L, Maynew. 

Oxford. 


I think I have seen the dictionary which Mr. 
Serseant Cox mentions, but it was in a volume 
of Elegant Extracts, as far as I can remember. If 
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possible I will get more definite information on 
the subject. However, I have thirty-seven of the 
definitions in my commonplace book, which I shall 
be very glad to send to “N. & Q.” if the readers 
care to have them. The following are specimens : 
“ Bait—One animal impaled upon a hook, in 
order to torture a second for the amusement of 
athird.” “Capers.—A remedy for boiled mutton 
and low spirits.” “ Etymology.—Sending vagrant 
words back to their own parish.” 


W. Sipyey Ranpatt. 


I have a reference to these articles, and accord- 
ing to this memorandum they commenced in the 
New Monthly Magazine, vol. xiii. 

Wittiam E. A. Axon. 


“Tre Fairies” (5 x. 208.) 
—Scott’s quotation is the last verse of the original 
and true Jacobite version of the song Charlie is 
my Darling. In my lamented father’s last work, 
London in the Jacobite Times, the following pas- 
sage occurs : “ And indeed the latter (the High- 
landers) did not spare their own people, if the 
milkmaids’ song be true, in which the illustrative 
line occurs, ‘ We dare na gae a-milkin’ for fear o’ 
Charlie’s men’” (vol. ii. p. 152). In the second 
volume of Hogg’s Jacobite Relics (pp. 92-94) I 
find two versions of the song. The significance of 
the lines in question, which is of great historical 
interest, has been completely spoilt by some fas- 
tidious adapter in his “ modern version” :— 

**Out-owre yon moory mountain, 
And down yon craigy glen, 
Of naething else our lasses sing 
But Charlie and his men,” 
The original version, which contains an 
similar to that expressed in Allingham’s 
quoted by H. A. B., stands as follows : 
“Tt’s up yon heathery mountain, 
And down yon scroggy glen, 
We daurna gang a-milking 
For Charlie and his men.” 
Atpan Doray. 


idea 
lines 


51, Seymour Street, W. 


Tae or Truta (5S, x. 128.)—In 
his quotation of the inscription on the architrave 
in Rosslyn Chapel your correspondent has (appa- 
rently by accident) omitted the words “ fortior est 
rex.” He has also omitted the conclusion of the 
inscription, “1 Esd. chap. iii. ver. 10-12,” which 
will give him the answer to his inquiry as to the 
source of the inscription. He appears to be in- 
correct in saying that the architrave “connects the 
famous Prentice’s Pillar with an adjoining column.” 
It connects it with the south wall, and not with 
acolumn. I have my own sketch before me as I 


write this; and I am also able to refer to the 
account that I gave in The Visitor's Handbook to 
Rosslyn and Hawthornden, by Cuthbert Bede, 


Edinburgh, with a photographic frontispiece by 
Mr. John Thomson, of Rosslyn, showing the 
pillar and a portion of the architrave with the 
label, on which is the text in Lombardic characters. 
Mr. N. P. Willis described the Prentice Pillar as 
“a singular column of twisted marble, most 
curiously carved, standing under the choir”; 
which description is not very accurate, for the 
column is not under the choir, nor is it twisted, 
nor is it marble. Curupert Breve. 


One portion of the inscription in Rosslyn Chapel 
is inadvertently omitted in your correspondent’s 
communication. It should read as follows: “ Forte 
est vinum, fortior est rex, fortiores sunt mulieres : 
super omnia vincit veritas” (see Esdras iii, 10-12). 
A brief summary of the story will be found in 
“N. & Q.,” 4 §. iii. 261. The tradition respect- 
ing the Prentice’s Pillar at Rosslyn (4™ 8. ix. 457 
is said to be a favourite one, “related in con- 
nexion with various other buildings” (Black’s 
Guide). Can these buildings be enumerated? 
The south window of Melrose Abbey is, I believe, 
one instance. J. MANvEL. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Tue “Sunver Oar” (5 S. i. 428, 496.)—The 
“silver oar” of the borough of Southampton is 
borne before the mayor in all municipal processions. 
It is about three and a half feet long, und is carried 
by one of the town sergeants or mace-bearers. It 
denotes the mayor's admiralty jurisdiction as 
“ Admiral of the Port,” which is his title as well as 
“ Mayor of Southampton.” Jyo. A. Fow er. 

Brighton. 


Bismarck: Hammer axnp (5 §. 
165.)—In using this phrase Bismarck is only quot- 
ing Goethe, who, in a little poem entitled Npruch, 
lays down a precept for the improvement of time, 
and tells young men that they will have to rise 
or fall, rule and win, or serve and lose, and 
“ Leiden oder triumphiren, 

Amboss oder Hammer sein.” 


Xx. 


Tue “Pass-nook” or A Baxx ix. 


387, 497 ; xX. 116.)—“ Pass-books,” according to 
Webster's definition, are very common in English 
country towns, and, I think, in the suburbs of 
London. They are almost universally employed 
when the dealings are almost daily, as with bakers, 
butchers, and grocers. W. D. Sweertine. 
Peterborough. 


you anp 1” (5S, ix. 275, 412; x. 
18, 139, 190.)—Slip-shod phrases were common 
among the writers of the times referred to by Dr. 
Brewer, and may not be adduced as models of 
correctness. Besides, some of his quotations are 
of what may be called representative conversation, 


published by R. Grant & Son, 54, Princes Street, 


and no one would think of putting forward Mrs, 
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Gamp as an instructress in grammar. In the line 
of Tennyson (Gareth and Lynette) I cannot see 
that any justification is required. The use in 
elliptic form of the imperative save—as a preposi- 
tion with the objective case after it—is well recog- 
nized. And I cannot help remarking on another 
massage given by Dr. Brewer. Had he given 
Popes conplet in full, the error into which he has 
fallen would have been at once apparent to him :— 

“Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 

And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me?” 
W. T. M. 
. Reading, 

In reference to Dr. Brewer's interesting illus- 
trations I would remark that in the history of 
language “me” appears to be as old as “I” as the 
first personal pronoun, and has an independent 
existence asa nominative. There is no need to 
give linguistic proofs from the non-Aryan lan- 
guages. Whenever at a late epoch the Aryan 
group of languages was developed in the associa- 
tion of various clans, the two forms of personal 
pronoun were included. The adoption or selection 
of one as a nominative was an artificial distinction 
of the priest-grammarians, but it is evident that 
the two forms have survived. In one of the 
languages, which has been most doctored by gram- 
marians, we cannot say “c'est je.” Indeed, the 
excommunicated application of “me” is only one 
of many examples of the connexion of Aryan com- 
parative grammar with that of language generally, 
and of which we shall know more when each is 
further studied. Indeed, it is very doubtful 
whether the outlying Germani, Celts, Slavs, and 
others ever adopted Sanskrit grammar, or knew 
anything more about it in former ages than they 
do now. Hype Crarke. 


In my quotations I have given the line from 
Pope, Moral Essays, ep. iii., incorrectly. ‘“ And 
soundest casuists doubt, like you and I,” would be 
in accordance with grammar legislation. Pope 
wrote the line, “ And soundest casuists doubt, like 
you and me,” which is not according to Murray. 
Of course, “like,” in this line, is the Latin ut, 
“as,” and does not mean “like to.” Pope in- 
tended to say that “soundest casuists doubt as you 
and I [doubt ],” but wrote, “Soundest casuists doubt 
like [or as] you and me [doubt].” The whole 
tenor of the paper will show that “I” was inad- 
vertently substituted for “me,” but soundest 
scholars trip sometime like I. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant. 


“Tne Foster Brotuers or Doon” (5" S. x. 
161.)—I beg to say that the author of The Foster 
Brothers of Doon was my sister, Miss E. H. 
Walshe, who died in 1868, and who was not born 
at the date of Mr. Wu. B. MacCase’s publication 
in the Irish Monthly, 1834. The Foster Brothers 


of Doon is published by the Religious Tract 
Society in a handsome illustrated volume, dated 
1866, and the author’s name has ever since been 
announced therewith. The incident alluded to 
appears at p. 23 of that volume, and a foot-note at 
p. 24 says, “The narrative of McCabe's escape is 
strictly true,” thus proving that your correspon- 
dent’s charge of plagiarism is unfounded, and that 
Miss Walshe quoted the account from what she 
believed to be undoubted authority. Being aware 
that she took much trouble to consult authorities, 
and to verify every fact she related, for her memory’s 
sake I am sorry now to find that the incident 
referred to rests on no more certain foundation 
than that described by your correspondent. Miss 
Walshe did Mr. MacCane the honour of beliey- 
ing his story and of quoting it in her book. 

I tind Miss Walshe’s name constantly advertised 
in the Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home as the 
author cf The Foster Brothers of Doon: a Tale of 
the Irish Rebellion, 1798. If, therefore, Mr. 
MacCane wanted the name he could easily have 
got it. J. Wetpon Watsue, 

Carrick-on-Suir. 


“ Berore A Lownanp coTtace” (5 x. 207.) 
—This poem is by the Rev. Thomas Rawson 
Taylor. It occurs, under the title of A Story of 
Heaven, on p. 249 of his Memoirs and Select Re- 
mains, second edit., London, 1840. It is there 
given in fifteen stanzas. W. T. Brooke. 

157, Richmond Road, Hackney. 


Monastery : Convent (5% §. ix. 508 ; x. 194, 
218.)—I believe that a monastery is the abode of 
monks, @.e. Benedictines and their kindred orders; 
that convents are the homes of friars, ¢.e. Fran- 
ciscans, Capuchins, &c. ; and that homes for women 
religious would follow the same rule. C. E. A. 


“Cayenne” or “Kyan” (5 5. iv. 67, 155, 
256, 298.)—My father, born at Plymouth, and the 
son and grandson on both sides of Devonians, 
always pronounced cayenne as if it was written 
kyan. But as he retained in middle life many of 
the provincialisms of pronunciation which he had 
no doubt acquired in his boyhood (for example, 
instead of by-and-by he always, even when speak- 
ing in public, said bumbye; instead of low, law; 
instead of road, rawd; instead of drank, draynk ; 
instead of matter, metter, &c.), kyan for cayenne 
may have been a mere provincialism. If so, it was 
the provincialism of a man who spoke French 
fluently and pronounced it very correctly, and 
who, if the word cayenne had been part of a French 
sentence spoken or read by him, would certainly 
have given it, as such, the correct (French) pro- 
nunciation. Inconsistencies of this kind are not 
uncommon, and are sometimes interesting as 
indicating the successive advances in individual 
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cultivation. How often the commercial magnate, 
beginning his career without even the traditional 
half-crown, on “ character, credit, or some equiva- 
lent humbug,” unconsciously marks the stages of 
his social rise by the names of his daughters! To 
the days of his obscurity belong Sarah Jane and 
Anne Mary, while Ethel, Constance, and Beatrix 
indicate to the observant that by the time they 
were born their papa, like the “ young man from 
*Omerton,” in Salem Chapel, had “made a ’it.” 
Again, the man who has had a lifelong struggle 
with his aspirates, and conquered or compromised 
at last, not unfrequently under excitement goes 
back unconsciously to early habits (or “ ’abits ”), 
and mars a bit of homely pathos by a misplaced 
or neglected breathing. F. S. H. 
Merton, Surrey. 


“Snr, THE CAT’s mMoTHER” (5% §S. ix. 402, 494; 
x. 77.)—This expression, substituting aunt for 
mother, is often used in Suffolk to rebuke children 
who say she instead of naming the person spoken 
of. H. C. 

Woodbridge Grammar School. 


“FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT” (5 §, ix. 
467, 497 ; x. 39.)— 
“Cum te non nossem, dominum regemque vocabam : 
Cum bene te novi, jam mihi Priscus eris.”’ 


“A lord,a king you were, while you were still unknown : 
You'll only Priscus be now you've familiar grown.” 
Martial, Zpig., i. 115. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


Avutnors oF Booxs Wantep ix. 88.)— 


The Yahoo.—This was published in “London by M. 
Ryall, 8, Holywell Street, Strand, 1842. It was then 
advertised as by the author of the Great Dragon Cast 
Out. Query, is it an original American publication ? 

Hamst. 
(5th 8, ix. 229.) 

Letter to the Queen on the State of the Monarchy.— For 
the author see A Billiographical List of Lord Brougham’s 
Publications, Lond., 1873 (No. 52), also printed at the 
end of the second edition of Lord Brougham’s Works, 
published by Messrs. Black, vol. xi. p. 473. By-the-bye, 
the index to this work is most wretched, though we are 
told what a good index should be (vol. xi. p. vii). But 
what is the use of talking when Her Majesty the Queen 
sets the example of giving no index at all in Leaves from 
the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, edited by 
Arthur Helps, Lond., 1868? OurHar Hamst. 


(5% S. ix, 189, 239, 259.) 
_ The Post Captain was originally printed as a novelette, 
in one volume. If now published as a chap-book it has 
gone down in the social scale. As your correspondent 
properly says, it has no merit, except as embalming 
& good deal of naval slang which has now dropped out of 
use. It is said to have been written by a Mr. Davis, 
& purser in the navy; but I do not know that this is 
quite certain. J. K. Laventon. 
(5! 8, ix. 429, 459, 480.) 
Revelations of Russia: The White Slave.—I have seen 
these ascribed to Ivan Golovine, Did Mr, C. F. Hen- 


ningsen translate them? There appear to be three 
works called The White Slave. That ascribed to 
Henningsen is The White Slave and the Russian Prince. 
There is also The White Slave or the Russian Peasant 
Girl, in 3 vols., Lond., Colburn, 1845. The third is The 
White Slave (by R. Hildreth), 1852, Hamsr. 


Avutnors or Quotations Wantep (5% S, x. 
209.)— 
* Oh blessed nature, O rus, O rus, 
Who cannot sigh for the country thus?” Xc., 
is the commencement of stanza 21 in the part entitled 
“Her Honeymoon,” in Hood's poem of Miss Kilman- 
segg. Mr. Upton misquotes it in a manner which 
ignores its obvious allusion to the well-known Latin 
aspiration. & P. 
“ Hearts so lately mingled seem,” Kc. 
Thomas Moore's Fire Worshippers, Lalla Rookh. 
D, M. Stevens, 
“ Fighting like divils for conciliation,” &e. 

In Lady Morgan's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 232, this lady, 
in a scrap of her diary for Oct. 30, 1826, describes 
a compliment paid her by a ballad singer in the Dublin 
streets, from whose carol she gives the following stanza : 

**Och, Dublin city there's no doubtin’ 
Bates every city upon the say ; 
"Tis there you ‘ll hear O'Connell spoutin’, 
An’ Lady Morgan making tay; 
For ‘tis the capital of the finest nation, 
Wid charming pisantry on a fruitful sod, 
Fighting like divils for conciliation, 
An’ hating each other for the love of God.” 
W. T. M. 


Miscellaneous. 
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Old Southwark and its People. By William Rendle, 

F.R.C.S. (W. Drewett.) 
Amone the treasures of the Record Office is an old plan 
of Southwark, now reproduced by Mr. Rendle, and made 
the foundation of a book which is an addition of per- 
manent value to our collection of topographical works. 
The plan is of an earlier date than any map of London 
that has come down to our time, and although merely a 
sketch it gives a truer idea of the place it is intended to 
represent than the London views in which artistic effect 
has been considered of more importance than accuracy 
of detail. Mr. Kendle suggests 1542 (the year after the 
parishes of St. Margaret and St. Mary Magdalen Overy 
had been united to form St. Saviour’s, and the dissolved 
Abbey of Bermondsey had come into the possession of 
Sir Thomas Pope) as the probable date of the drawing. 
Those who think of the Borough only as the home of big 
warehouses and railway stations will be surprised in 
turning over the pages of this book to find how much 
interest there is connected with the place. We are here 
introduced to the powerful Earl Godwin, to Odo, half 
brother of the Conqueror, and to William de Warren, all 
of them Lords of Southwark ; to the munificent William 
of Wykeham, the proud Cardinal Beaufort, the tolerant 
William Waynflete, the intolerant Stephen Gardiner, and 
the saintly Lancelot Andrewes, all Bishops of Winchester 
and dwellers in Winchester House; and to Sir John 
Fastolf, in whose character Mr. Rendle sees some traces 
of the vices of his more famous namesake Falstaff. We 
are told that William the Conqueror probably visited his 
daughter Gundred at the house of the Lord cf South- 


wark in Tooley Street, and that certainly Philip and 
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Mary lodged at Suffolk Place before entering the City in 
triumph. Many contrasts are here brought before us. 
Thus at one time Gardiner is trying Protestants in the 
church of St. Mary Overy’s, and at another he is himeelf 
immured in the Tower, and the Duchess of Suffolk is 
accosting him with the speech—“ Ah, bishop, it is merry 
with the lambs now the wolf is shut up”; now the pri- 
sons are full of “ hereticks,” and now the first English 
Bible printed in England issues from the precincts of St. 
Thomas's Hospital. One of Gardiner’s victims, John 
Marbeck, or Merbecke, by name-—he of the Common 
Prayer Noted and, therefore, of the well-known Gloria 
and Creed—is worthy of especial honour. He was the 
compiler of the first English Concordance to the whole 
Bible, and his own account of the production of this 
great work is most interesting. He was imprisoned 
in the Marshalsea, ostensibly for another cause, but 
really in order to prevent the publication of his book. 
Henry VIII. released him, and told the bishops that he 
had employed his time much better than they had theirs. 
During his imprisonment he lost his MS., but when free 
he set to work to make another copy. This he took to 
Grafton, who told him that it was so big that no one 
would buy it, and all connected with its production 
would inevitably be ruined. He bowed to the publisher's 
decision and did the work over again on a smaller scale, 
the result appearing in a large folio volume in the year 

550. Itis quite impossible within the limits at our 
disposal to do anything like justice to the mass of matter 
which Mr. Rendle has lovingly collected and judiciously 
made available for the benefit of his readers. Mr. 
Rendle tells of the rural condition of some parts of the 
Borough, even up to the beginning of the present century ; 
of the ditches and sewers; of the stocks and the cage; 
of the places of refuge; of the burials of drowned per- 
sons at St. Olave’s; of the hospitals, the churches, the 
grammar schools, the prisons, and the inns. There are 
other parts of Southwark for the history of which the 
author has materials, and it is to be hoped that the lovers 
of conscientious work are sufficiently numerous to induce 
him to carry out his plan of issuing more volumes like 
the one just published. The Borough gives place to no 
other part of London in regard to the interest of its 
history ; for by the inns it is associated with Chaucer, 
by the theatres with Shakspeare, and by the prisons 
with some of England's greatest worthies as well as with 


some of her greatest scamps. 


Records of Gravesend, Milton, Denton, Chalk, North- 
fleet, Southfleet, and Ifield. Edited with Illustrative 
Notes by W. H. Hart, F.S.A. Part I. (Gravesend, 
Jaynes & Carpenter.) 

LIKE a wise master builder Mr. Hart lays his foundations 

deep and wide. They go down to the heart of the tenth 

century. They extend from Gravesend to Rolvenden. 

They comprise a vast succession of hints, facts, and 

memoranda. They are documents. The tenth century 

furnishes as a first stone the will of Byrhtric and lfswyth 
his wife, which also stands at the head of The Chronology 

of Gravesend and Milton, 1790. It is accompanied by a 

Latin version (Hearne), rhetorical but not ineloquent, and 

by one in English— Modern English Mr. Hart would say, 

to distinguish it from the text. It gives lands at Denton, 

Longfield, and other places to the church of St. Andrew, 

Rochester. Then follows Domesday. The version is 

the same as that of Mr. Larking. In Mr. Hart's Latin 

text of Northfleet “ xiii” should be “ xiiii carucarum ”; 
and in Larking’s Table of Manors (Translation), North- 
fleet should be p. 100 instead of p. 106. In the matter 
of Merston (Melestun) Mr. Hart is certainly right as 


having uttered one hope—the river abounds in Hopes— 
we will express another, both in the interest of Mr. 
Hart, which is that his list of Gravesend subscribers may 
very largely increase, as it ought. Where are the names 
of the clergy! Where the representatives of those town 
families and fortunes made not so long ago by the find- 
ing and feeding of the grand old East Indiamen that lay 
threefold thick and thronging in Northfleet Hope; as 
well as of the other great outward-bounds from the Port 
of London? The Earl of Darnley with some fifteen or 
sixteen others is there, but 
“* Where is the Earl of Wiltshire? Where is Bagot ! 

What is become of Busby! Where is Green? 

[And where, alack ! are all my bosom friends ¢} 

Is Busby, Green, and the Earl of Wiltshire dead!” 


Ix the course of September, says the 2?/vista Europea, 
the firm G. C. Sansoni, of Florence, will publish the second 
volume of the Opere di Giorgio Vasari. It will contain 
nearly 700 pages of matter, and will comprise accounts 
of hitherto unknown works of Don Lorenzo Monaco, a 
chronological table of the life and works of Taddeo 
Bartoli, and many important genealogical and chrono- 
logical details, furnished for the forthcoming volume by 
the learned commentator on Vasari, Cavaliere Gaetano 
Milanesi. These will include genealogical trees of 
Paolo Uccello, Jacopo della Quercia, Brunelleschi, and 
other celebrated Italian artists. 


Potices to Correspontents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Os all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

N. N.—Many towns have claimed to possess the 
original holy coat; but see an article on the subject in 
Townsend's Manual of Dates. 

H. L.—The late Sir F. Madden’s paper on “ Ancient 
Monastic Libraries” will be found in our 2™ S. i. 485. 

Beta.—The Menai tubular bridge was commenced in 
1846 and opened in 1850. 

C. Sankey.—Anticipated (anfe, p. 199) by another 
correspondent hailing from Leicester. 

Letters forwarded. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


against Larking. But we have neither space nor wish | munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


to enter into details, which must needs be many and | to this rule we can make no exception. 


¥ tempting in a record reaching from 950 to 1546. The 
: last name mentioned is that of Sir Thomas bey in 
bs " | connexion with the demesne and manor of Randall, co, 
| Kent. In 1270 we learn that a pair of white gloves 
_— cost one penny ; and in the compass of 600 years many 
, things more important than this. On Mr. Hart's own 
= | notes we need say nothing, because he speaks for himself 
:: q | largely and learnedly in the columns of “N. & Q.,” eg, 
| ante, p. 172, compared with Records, p. 12. We hope 
. | Mr. Hart will not be induced to stint his notes as he pro- 
4 | ceeds, nor to withhold a fair proportion of simple plans, 
maps, and outlined elevations, where necessary—helps 
| not only quite consistent with, but indispensable to the 
: | right understanding of, a bare recitation of fact and 
s record such as this. In this expectation, then, of future 
. favours, we are thankful for this instalment, and now 
| 


